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Amongst 


This issue of THe Licuorian seems to have 
been largely inspired by V-J Day. Anyone 
who is not interested in that subject will 
probably find it a bit boring, but then, any- 
one not interested in that would have to be 
a very boring kind of person himself. Relief, 
gratitude, joy, over the end of destruction 
and killing and hate and anxiety and fear 
must find expression in some way. For us it 
means the beginning of a ceaseless campaign 
to make peace sound, fruitful, happy, and 
above all, lasting. 


The suddenness of the end of the Japanese 
war seemed almost to disturb some com- 
mentators, who were worried that it would 
spoil the gradual process of reconversion. For 
us, and we are sure, for all Americans, all 
the reconversion problems in the world seem 
insignificant beside the prospect of saving one 
American life by sudden peace. And the 
reconversion problems, we are certain, will 
be handled and solved with the usual effi- 
ciency so characteristic of Americans. As a 
matter of fact, we are convinced that the 





Ourselves 


one thing America will have to be on guard 
against is the danger of prosperity, which in 
another six months will probably be in full 
swing. From the First World War, America 
learned many things which it applied to the 
winning of the Second. Now the question is 
whether, from the prosperity-depression cycle 
which followed the First World War, it will 
learn how to use rightly and _ preserve 
prosperity. The aim of all should be this 
time: that there will be no depression after 
prosperity. We shall be hammering away at 
that aim right on through the years. 


Soon, we hope, the full staff of THE 
LicuortAN will be at work again. Captain 
E. F. Miller will be back from the European 
theatre, to supply his humorous satires again, 
from a broader background than ever before. 
Captain L. G. Miller, if he is spared from 
occupation work in Japan, will be heard 
from regularly. And all who have carried on 
the work during war will joyously continue 
during peace. 





E. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 
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Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy and Religion, 
and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


V-J Day—-1945 


Thoughts that must have run rapidly through many minds on the great day 


when peace returned to all the world. 


D. F. Miller 


AT SIX o'clock on Tuesday evening, 
August 14, the eve of Lady Day in the 
United States and the feast day itself 
in Japan, the greatest single piece of 
news of the goth century fell on the 
joyous ears of American citizens: that 
Japan had unconditionally surren- 
dered. It is safe to say that that bit 
of news had been waited for more 
eagerly, by more people in the world, 
than any other event of the present 
era. Other wars had ended in the goth 
century, but none of them had in- 
volved so many people in so many 
different ways, and none had reached 
so great a degree of skill and intensity 
in the process of destruction and kill- 
ing. A short two weeks before the end 
came, military experts were being 
quoted by those supposed to be “in 
the know,” to the effect that Japan 
would be beaten only by large scale 
invasion operations; that the war 
would go on for at least a year longer. 
Never was the ordinary citizen hap- 
pier over finding that the experts had 
been wrong. 

In the midst of the explosive 
demonstrations of joy and relief, it 
was good to hear and read of Ameri- 
cans crowding their churches to give 


the first thanks to God. By nine 
o'clock on V-J Day evening, it was 
reported that 5000 people were on 
their knees in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York. Similarly throughout the 
land, groups could be seen entering 
and leaving churches, whether they 
were large and beautiful edifices, or 
small and humble country places of 
worship. Many Americans realized 
that the first and greatest thanks 
were due to God, and to the Mother 
of God. No Catholic will ever believe 
that the Immaculate Virgin who is 
the patroness of America did not, by 
her powerful intercession with God, 
play a larger part in the ending of 
the war on her feast day than even 
the mighty armadas of ships and 
planes and the terrifying power of 
atomic bombs. 

So the victory has been won — the 
victory of truth and justice and de- 
mocracy and religion, over fraud and 
injustice and tyranny and paganism. 
Those were the issues at stake: those 
were the forces that donned combat 
attire and took up weapons and met 
on the battlefields of air and land and 
sea. As the war weapons are laid aside 
now, the battle goes on. The victory 
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will be complete, only if in the ways 
of peace men will live by the prin- 
ciples for which hundreds of thou- 
sands of men have died. 

This is the time, then, for Ameri- 
cans to make a new dedication of 
their lives, their families and their 
nation. The dedication may read as 
follows: 

We dedicate our lives, our families 
and our nation to the service of truth: 
we recognize that truth comes from 
God; that it can be grasped and held 
fast by man; that it is as absolute and 
unchangeable as the living God; that 
it is the foundation of all law, the 
beginning of all order, the explana- 
tion of human life and human 
destiny, the only measure of man’s 
responsibility to himself, his fellow- 
man and God. We shall seek the 
truth, we shall serve the truth, we 
shall die for the truth if need be. 

We dedicate our lives, our families 
and our nation to the practice of 
justice: of justice that requires the 
recognition of the transcendant dig- 
nity of every fellow human being, be 
he our enemy or our friend; of justice 
that recognizes fundamental rights as 
possessed by all human beings — to 
life, to liberty, and to an adequate 
share in the good things created by 
God for mankind; of justice that is 
warmed and glorified by charity, com- 
passion and forgiveness. We shall love 
justice, and promote charity, and de- 
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stroy prejudice and hatred, and work 
with our fellow man in peace. 


We dedicate our lives, our families 
and our nation to the true democracy 
that recognizes, under the Fatherhood 
of God, the brotherhood of all men 
of all nations and peoples. We shall 
measure our neighbor as he is meas- 
ured by God, according to the value 
of his imperishable soul, and to the 
magnitude of his destiny with God. 
We shall guard with our lives the 
glorious principles on which our na- 
tion is founded and endeavor to teach 
them to others: that all men are cre- 
ated equal, that any form of tyranny 
is a usurpation of the authority of 
God, that the leaders of a nation are 
only the servants of its people. 


We dedicate our lives, our families 
and our nation, to the humble exer- 
cise of religion, which is the fulfill- 
ment of created man’s duties to His 
Creator, as those duties have been 
revealed by the Creator Himself. We 
shall never be unmindful of our de- 
pendence on God and our need of 
prayer: we shall never cease to thank 
Him for His benefits, and to make 
atonement for our iniquities and the 
iniquities of our brethren; we shall 
worship and adore God in the place 
and in the manner where, humbly 
and sincerely seeking, we shall find 
Him as the Friend, the Lover and the 
Saviour of His people. 


The Only Way 


Basil the Great had a friend who, for political reasons, was thrown into jail. 
Basil immediately turned all his resources to the task of helping his friend and 
gaining his release, even though by so doing there was an equal chance that he 
himself might be put in jail. When his friends reproved him for the risks he 
was taking and suggested that he try to help his friend in some other way, Basil 


answered: 


“TI learned to love in no other way.” 
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Father Tim Casey — 


The Truth About Spiritism 


A timely discussion of this strange pseudo-religious cult which one writer calls 


“the vampire of suffering humanity.” 


C. D. McEnniry 


“IT WAS Bill Barnstable, Brerton’s 
hired man, was drivin’ the self-binder 
that afternoon that Roger got killed.” 
For the hundredth time the bereaved 
father, Mr. Morris, recounted the 
tragedy, and Father Casey encouraged 
him to do so, for he saw that the 
telling afforded a slight respite in the 
intense, indescribable sorrow of the 
good man. The very depth of his 
affliction made it quiet and undemon- 
strative. It was the mother who raised 
the outcry and made the powerful bid 
for everybody’s sympathy. 

An undisciplined, self-centered poor 
thing, she had none of the wonderful 
steadiness, balance, self-control of her 
husband. As a girl she had been sent 
back East to take French and music, 
and she always had a half-conscious 
conviction that she was too good for 
a mere farmer like Ben Morris. As if 
any woman alive could be too good 
for such a fine, clean, frank, square- 
dealing, manly man! For her sake and 
for the sake of their only remaining 
child, Leonard, he dissembled his 
grief and went on quietly discharging 
his daily duties. She, with her fits of 
wild weeping, her refusal to eat or 
rest or work or converse, would have 
deemed it incredible that her hus- 
band’s sorrow could be greater, his 
suffering more poignant than hers. 
She had never made a secret of her 
preference for Roger, even when it 
caused pain to the older brother, 
Leonard. As there had been no re- 
straint in her passionate affection for 


him, so now there was no restraint in 
her grief over his loss. 


“It was as fine a field o’ oats as you 
ever seen, Father Casey,” Mr. Morris 
continued, “and down in the crick- 
bottom, where it was heaviest, the 
wind had lodged it, and that made 
hard pullin’ even for Bill’s three big 
horses. I sent Len to get our team and 
hook on ahead. Len, he rode the nigh 
lead horse, and Bill handled his three, 
and they made that old binder sing. 
When they got goin’ good, I let Roger 
spell Len so as Len could help me 
with the shockin’. If I hadn’t a done 
that, this thing wouldn’t a happened. 
Of course Roger could ride all right — 
stick to the back of a buckin’ horse 
‘most as good as Len. But he wasn’t 
so stiddy, wasn’t so careful about 
attendin’ to what he was doin’. And 
so when the bumble bee stung his 
horse he was took unawares and got 
throwed before he knew it. I can’t 
ever forgive myself for takin’ off Len 
and puttin’ on Roger.” 


“Let me ask you one question, Mr. 
Morris. If any of the other farmers 
in Huggins pastures had a boy like 
Roger, would they take the risk of 
letting him ride the lead team on a 
grain binder?” 

“Oh, sure! They do it every day. 
They don’t count that no risk.” 


“Then you have nothing with 
which to reproach yourself. It is our 
duty to try to avoid probable dangers, 
but no man can, and no sane man 
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would even attempt to, avoid all pos- 
sible dangers. You acted with perfect 
prudence in putting Roger to ride 
that team. God, the supreme Master 
of life and death, willed that accident. 
You were in no way responsible. 
Therefore you must not be blaming 
yourself.” 

Morris breathed a sigh of relief and 
went on with his story —told how 
Barnstable did everything humanly 
possible in those few brief seconds: 
tried to halt or swerve the plunging 
horses, lifted the grain platform and 
threw out the gear to stop the sharp 
sickle, but the heavy drive wheel in 
the center of the binder passed over 
the boy’s chest killing him instantly. 

“The hardest thing I ever had to 
do in my life was to bring him in to 
his mother. It clean broke her heart. 
I thought she would gather a few 
crumbs o’ comfort from seein’ the way 
the whole parish turned out for the 
funeral. They had kind o’ got used 
to seein’ Roger and Len servin’ Mass 
on Sundays, and they joined in our 
sorrow jest like we was all one big 
family.” And a grateful tear stole 
down the wrinkle at the corner of his 
eye. “But Bertha didn’t even seem to 
notice it.” 

“And afterwards,” Father Casey 
supplemented, “you sent her back 
East to visit an old school friend.” 

“Yes, but she didn’t seem to care to 
stay long. She came home yesterday.” 

“Is she better and more resigned 
after her visit?” 

“I don’t know whether she’s better. 
She’s diffurnt.” 

“Neither do I know whether she’s 
better, Ben.” The doctor now spoke 
up for the first time. “I don’t like the 
look in her eye —strangely restless, 
eager, tense.” 

“You know, Father Casey,” Morris 
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supplemented, “she talked to Roger 
while she was back there.” 

“Talked to Roger! Your boy that 
was killed?” 

“Yes, two, three times, she says. She 
reckons she seen him too—kind 0’ 
faint and blurred like -- but she ain’t 
so sure of that.” 

“So! She went in for spiritism while 
she was away. That may account for 
the strangely restless look in her eye,” 
declared the priest. 

“I have known more than one case 
where people went off their head from 
dabbling with the occult, especially 
if their mind was not too strong or if 
they were under high nervous ten- 
sion,” the doctor added. “I have just 
been telling Ben that if he don’t get 
her off that spiritism stuff, he’ll have 
a bad case on his hands.” 

“T don’t put no stock in that kind 
of thing myself,” Morris assured them. 
“If I'd a knowed about it beforehand, 
I’d a objected. She brought back a 
wad o’ their printed dope, and she 
was always moonin’ over it. Last 
night I said, Mama, I said, I think 
this stuff is forbidden by the Church. 
It can’t bring no blessing on the 
house. Let’s get rid of it. And I swept 
the whole kit into the fire.” 

“Advertisements for spiritism, no 
doubt,” the doctor suggested. 

“Exactly. Far as I remember there 
was titles like this: “The grave is not 
our goal—the silence of the tomb 
broken by the voices of our dear 
ones — spiritism points the way.’ An- 
other said: “The souls of your loved 
ones are at your side longing to make 
you hear — do you wish to enter into 
communication with them — consult a 
good medium.’ Another said: “The 
medium is the link between the 
visible and the invisible world — she 
receives the messages of the dead and 
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transmits them to the living.’ And a 
lot more hash like that.” 

“What ever possessed Mrs. Morris 
to consult a medium?” Father Casey 
demanded. 

“This friend o’ hers is married to a 
rich feller back there. They ain’t got 
no kids, so I guess she jest didn’t have 
enough to do to keep her out o 
mischief, and so she took to rootin’ 
around in spiritism. When she seen 
how Bertha was all broke up about 
Roger, that was right down her fur- 
row. Dry your tears, she said, you 
have not lost your boy. He is simply 
waiting for you to lift the veil so he 
can come to you. My wife kind o’ 
shied at the proposition and_ said 
maybe she’d better ask the priest 
about it first. Don’t be silly, says this 
dame, what have the priests to do 
with this? They don’t understand. Of 
course they will try to keep you away. 
They are afraid you will spend your 
money there instead of giving it to 
them. So she went. They sat around 
in the dark in a spooky kind of a 
place and waited, and finally she 
could hear somebody callin’ Mama. 
She swears it was Roger —that he 
patted her hair and kissed her. Father 
Casey, is that possible?” 

“No, it is not possible — short of a 
miracle. If a departed soul would 
take once more a human form and 
come back to speak to us, that would 
be a miracle. The all-holy God does 
not work miracles at the beck and 
call of every professional medium.” 

“But Bertha says this medium was 
really pious—started out with a 
prayer and a hymn.” 

“Mockery!” the priest exclaimed. 
“In order the better to hoodwink her 
dupes.” 

“Then how do you explain the 
apparitions?” Morris asked. 


“T’ll tell you how to explain them,” 
the doctor interposed, “ninety per 
cent fraud—nine per cent natural 
psychic force, one per cent unexplain- 
able on natural principles.” 

“You mean, Doc, that one per cent 
is done by the devil?” 

“Name it, and take it. All I mean to 
say is that there are a few cases thor- 
oughly examined and fully proved, 
where results are produced clearly 
above the power of natural causes.” 

“Natural causes, as far as we know 
them now.” 

“Natural causes, as far as we shall 
ever know them,” the doctor insisted. 
“I do not have to understand all the 
natural forces there are in order to be 
able to say that no natural force will 
ever be discovered that will make a 
square circle.” 

“I reckon Father Casey’d give the 
devil a bigger pardnership in spiri- 
tistic stunts than you allow him, Doc.” 

“Only one per cent of spiritistic 
phenomena certainly attributable to 
the direct action of the devil? M-m-m, 
sounds like a rather meager allow- 
ance. However some priests, who have 
made a deep study of the question, 
hold about the same. I am not contra- 
dicting them. The devil is too proud 
to pop up and work one of his devil- 
miracles every time he is summoned 
by a little ten-cent medium — even if 
God would let him. So much for the 
direct action of the devil in spiritism. 
As to indirect action, I credit him 
with one hundred per cent.” 

“What do you mean by that, Father 
Casey?” 

“I mean the Old Boy is there with 
his temptations just the same as in 
any other human activity where there 
are specially good pickings.” 

“And the doc gives a mighty big 
slice to dupery.” 
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“And why not, since there are so 
many people just waiting to be 
duped. Barnum says one is born every 
minute. Crooks, who are always on 
the lookout for bleating lambs to 
fleece, are not going to pass up such 
juicy pastures. If people think these 
mountebanks can give them a peek 
into the other world they will come 
tumbling over themselves to pay so 
much per head. And the crooks will 
_ use tricks, slight-of-hand, auto sug- 
gestion, optical illusion, confederates, 
to make them think they are talking 
with the dead — getting something for 
their money.” 

“And, Doctor,” the priest prompt- 
ed, “you attributed nine per cent to 
natural psychic causes.” 

“Scientists have been trying to find 
a natural explanation of the phe- 
nomena produced by _ spiritism — 
when they really are phenomena and 
not mere trickery. Some think maybe 
there is some kind of substance, which 
they have named ‘astral fluid,’ and 
that this invisible, intangible fluid 
gradually materializes during a spiri- 
tistic seance until it takes the form of 
the dead person sought for. They 
have even photographs showing this 
process of materialization —” 

“Them smart fellers can make a 
trick photograph of so many things 
nowadays,” Morris interrupted, “why 
couldn’t they get one there too, seein’ 
there’s money in it — specially since 
they always do their stuff in a dark 
room?” 

“Others,” the doctor continued, 
without heeding the farmer’s ques- 
tion, “‘suppose that the medium is an 
exceptional person, born with an ex- 
traordinary faculty, a sort of human 
storage battery capable of a great 
accumulation of animal magnetism. 
This magnetism she gives off during 


the spiritist trance and thus produces 
the marvellous effects sometimes wit- 
nessed. Others lump together spirit- 
ism, hypnotism, hysteria, trance, som- 
nambulism, telepathy, and try to find 
some kind of scientific formula to fit 
them all.” 

“Easy seen them scientists 0’ yours 
are working in a dark room, Doc. 
They don’t seem to be able to throw 
much light on the question. If they 
can’t do better’n that, I'll jest stick to 
the old idee that the devil is at the 
bottom of it all.” 

“Ben,” retorted the doctor, “the 
devil is not so stupid. He is a dirty 
brute and deserves nothing but con- 
tempt and abhorrence, but he is no 
man’s fool. He still possesses the 
marvellous intelligence which he had 
before he fell. Now, what evidence of 
high intelligence do you ever find in 
the manifestations of these supposed 
spirits? They have never taught any- 
thing really new or beautiful or use- 
ful. They have never added even one 
constructive idea to science. They are 
the babblings of a moron or a half- 
wit, or, at best, they are on the level 
of a ten-year-old child. They are full 
of triviality, stupidity, contradictions. 
Somebody said it would be almost 
enough to make you renounce the 
hope of a future life, if you thought 
you would have to spend it in the 
company of such dumb-bells.” 

“Then, Father Casey, if, as the doc 
says, it is not the devil that’s in it, 
looks like the Church made a mistake 
when she forbid spiritism to keep us 
from getting mixed up with the devil 
—or does she forbid it?” 

“The Church, Mr. Morris, makes 
no mistakes in matters of faith or 
morals. She does forbid dabbling in 
spiritism. She does not declare that 
it is the direct work of the devil. That 
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is a question of fact which she leaves 
to be determined by the evidence. 
The Church is a solicitous mother; 
she forbids her children to dabble 
with spiritism for the same reason 
that your mother forbade you to play 
with the razor — it is dangerous. 


“It is dangerous,” the priest con- 
tinued, “‘because it can destroy the 
health of the body and the health of 
the mind. I personally have known 
several who began in the spiritist 
seance and ended in the madhouse. 
The sad feature is that the weak- 
minded and the nerve-sick take most 
readily to spiritism. Instead of help- 
ing them it overthrows their reason 
altogether.” 


“You are right, there, you are per- 
fectly right,” the doctor corroborated. 
“That is why a celebrated authority 
calls spiritism the vampire of suffer- 
ing humanity.” (Morselli in Napole- 
tano’s “Superstitione e Spiritismo,” 
P- 249) 


After this interruption, the priest 
again took up his theme. “Spiritism 
is dangerous because it undermines 
morality. Through apparently inno- 
cent suggestions and by imperceptible 
degrees, it leads modest and pure- 
minded persons further and further 
until it ends by plunging them into 
the most disgusting indecency.” 

“One of their own leading authori- 
ties will bear you out in that, Father 
Casey,” the doctor contributed. ‘He 


says ‘some spiritistic communications 
are repugnant to anybody with the 
least delicacy of sentiment, because, 
according to the character of the spir- 
its, they are trivial, coarse, obscene, 
insolent, malicious, and even im- 
pious.’” (Allan Kardec “Les Livres 
des mediums, p. 172. Quoted by 
Napoletano, p. 250) 

“Spiritism is dangerous,” the priest 
resumed, “principally because it 
weakens and even destroys faith. It 
excites a morbid curiosity about pre- 
ternatural things, presents extraordi- 
nary manifestations that look almost 
like miracles worked by God, pre- 
tends to make new revelations regard- 
ing the soul, and the future life, even, 
at times, denies fundamental revealed 
truths: the existence of hell and of 
the devil, or at least the eternity of 
hell’s punishments — the resurrection 
of the body — original sin — Christian 
revelation —the divinity of Jesus 
Christ. It does all this while pre- 
tending to be reverent, religious. It 
even goes so far as to present spiritism 
as a religion, the only religion abreast 
of the modern march of science. 

“And so the Church warns us, her 
children, against the darkened cham- 
bers of spiritistic deceit. Our leader 
is Christ. He said: ‘I am the light of 
the world; he that followeth Me, 
walketh not in darkness.’ For the 
health of your body, mind and soul, 
heed the warning of the Church,” 
said Father Casey. 


Stories of Children 


Elizabeth, aged three years, had on many occasions teased her mother 
for a baby sister. The little girl’s mother, who assisted at daily Mass in 
company with the tot, told her to ask God to bring her a little sister. 

One morning, on entering the church, the mother and the little girl went 
directly to the altar of the Blessed Mother to pray. They were there only 
a moment when Elizabeth tugged at her mother’s dress and whispered: 

“Mother, this isn’t the good side. Look at all the babies over there.” 

On the other altar were three statues: St. Joseph with the Infant, St. Anthony 
with the Infant, and the Infant of Prague. 
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END OF A WAR 


1. 


The grey commander for the last time scans 
His wrinkled maps and consummated plans, 


Ere filing them for pedagogues to find 
And fight again the campaign in the mind. 


2. 


On alien shores above the quiet dead 
White crosses gleam, and grieving buddies tread 


Among them softly for a last farewell 
To those who fought beside them ere they fell. 


3. 


The weary warrior chafes to be set free 
From all the grim restraints of soldiery, 


Counting the ships, the trains, the miles between 
His bivouac and home’s familiar scene. 


4. 


A million mothers learn a new suspense — 
To wait, unfearful of death’s immanence; 
And wives prepare, like brides-to-be again 
To claim like bridegrooms their returning men. 


5. 


The whole world’s heart from fear has found release 
As cruel violence has changed to peace — 


Save only where the peace brings sharper pain 
To them who shall not see their own again. 
F. A. RYAN 
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The British Labor Party 


Some of the things Americans. have been wondering about since the Labor Party 


victory in England are cleared up here. 


R. J. Miller 


THE overwhelming victory of the 
Labor Party in England in the recent 
elections has been signalized through- 
out the world as a socialist victory, 
and not a few persons have felt and 
expressed uneasiness or alarm as a 
consequence. The powerful position 
of Soviet Russia in the world is dis- 
concerting enough by itself, they re- 
flect; will not this “socialist victory” 
in England be an added support for 
Communist Russia? Catholics in par- 
ticular have had reason to feel con- 
cerned, in view.of the Church’s oft- 
repeated stand in opposition not only 
to Communism but also to genuine 
socialism. 

Little if anything has been written 
in the public press on the actual pres- 
ent tenets of the British Labor Party, 
or the personal attitude towards Rus- 
sian Communism, of Mr. Clement 
Atlee, the new Prime Minister of 
England, and other English Labor 
Party leaders. 

Until definite information is had 
on these points, perhaps the following 
facts can serve to give some reassur- 
ance to those who fear the worst from 
the great change in British politics. 

First, the party which was victori- 
ous in the July, 1945, British elections 
is not known officially as the Socialist 
Party, but as the British Labor Party. 
Its “socialism” rests upon the fact that 


_it has been affiliated with interna- 


tional socialism, or the “Second Inter- 
national.” 

The Second International was 
founded in 1889 after the death of 
Karl Marx. It is also known as the 


Socialist International. Until World 
War I broke out in 1914 it presented 
a unified and vigorous socialist front 
throughout Europe. With the war, 
however, came division. The repre- 
sentatives of the Socialist Interna- 
tional in the various European coun- 
tries, faced with a choice between 
international socialism and national 
patriotism, largely chose the path of 
patriotism, and the Second Interna- 
tional became a shadow of its former 
self. 

After World War I came the Third 
or Communist International, founded 
by Lenin in 1919. Practically, it stood 
completely opposed to the Second 
International, and rapidly passed 
what was left of the Second Interna- 
tional in membership and extent of 
world influence. 

Indeed, during the 1930’s the Sec- 
ond International had become noth- 
ing but a “glorified debating society,” 
as Norman Thomas himself has called 
it. He has been the perennial Presi- 
dential candidate of the Socialist 
Party in the United States, and he 
should know. He adds that not only 
is the Second International just a 
“glorified debating society,” but since 
1933 it has not even held a single 
international .convention at which 
such debates might be conducted. 

In short, the Second International 
since World War I has been a very 
loosely federated organization of 
socialist and labor parties in various 
countries of the world, each of which 
had its own particular brand of social- 
ism, more or less pink, and all of 
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which were bitterly hostile to the 
Third or Communist International, 
with the hostility growing year by 
year. 

The headquarters of the Second 
International until 1940 was at 
Brussels, Belgium. With the Nazi in- 
vasion, this central office of course 
disappeared. The last secretary of the 
International, Dr. Friederich Adler, 
managed to escape and flee to the 
United States, where he has expressed 
himself at times as very discouraged 
over the future of the International. 

Among the national parties affili- 
ated with the Second International 
before 1940, the most influential in 
point of numbers and possibly the 
most conservative in point of socialist 
doctrine was the British Labor Party. 

As an indication of this conserva- 
tism it may be recalled that in 1941 
an amendment to the Conscription 
Act was proposed in the British Par- 
liament, providing for government 
ownership and control of industry, as 
“the essential method of obtaining 
complete utilization of the national 
resources.” This amendment would 
seem to be the realization of the old 
line socialist’s dream. Yet Ernest 
Bevin and other leaders of the British 
Labor Party actively opposed it, and 
with the support of the great majority 
of the Labor Party members in par- 
liament, helped to bring about its 
defeat. 

Not much has been said in the 
American press about the personal 
attitude of Mr. Atlee and the mem- 
bers of his cabinet and the other 
leaders of the British Labor Party 
towards the red dictatorship in Russia 
and the Third International. This 
much is certain, however, that if it 
remotely reflects the attitude of the 
members and spokesmen of the 


American Socialist Party, it is one of 
uncompromising hostility. In fact, 
there is probably no group in the 
United States so actively engaged in 
intelligent, vigorous anti-Stalin propa- 
ganda as the socialist group repre- 
sented by the weekly publication The 
New Leader. 

As for the official attitude of the 
British Labor Party towards present- 
day Communism, it is to be noted 
that British Communists had asked 
for “unity” with the Labor Party 
before the recent elections. ‘The plea 
was rejected by the Labor Party, and 
Labor Party candidates ran against 
Communists. The Communists, by 
the way, made a very poor showing 
in the election; they put up 21 candi- 
dates, and only 2 of them were 
elected. The total Communist vote 
out of more than 20 million cast, was 
only 102,000. 

For Catholics, however, a more diffi- 
cult question remains. In view of the 
strong denunciations of genuine so- 
cialism voiced by Pius XI in his 
Encyclical “Forty Years After,’ what 
of the British Labor Party and its 
affiliation with the Second or Socialist 
International? 

Here, too, however, we can find re- 
assurance. The British Labor Party, 
according to the best possible authori- 
ty, was not included by Pius XI in 
his condemnation of socialism. 

In the Encyclical Forty Years After, 
issued in 1931, after fearlessly con- 
demning Russian Communism root 
and branch, Pius XI took up the 
question of socialism. Many Catholics 
ask, the Pope says, whether socialism, 
especially in its milder forms, cannot | 
be “accepted without the sacrifice of 
any Christian principle and in a cer- 
tain sense be baptized.” And he re- 
plies with unmistakable emphasis: 
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“Whether considered as a doctrine, 
or an historical fact, or a movement, 
socialism, if it remains truly socialism, 
cannot be reconciled with the teach- 
- ings of the Catholic Church.” And he 
gives the reason: the socialist philoso- 
phy of life, its stand on the nature of 
man and of human society, on human 
destiny and human liberty, is one 
completely at variance with Catholic 
teaching on these points. “No one,” 
says.the Pope, “can be at the same 
time a good Catholic and a true 
socialist.” 

This statement of the Pope pro- 
duced no little consternation, as may 
be imagined, among the many Cath- 
olic members of the British Labor 
Party in 1931. 

Hardly more than a month after 
the appearance of the Encyclical, 
however, Cardinal Bourne, Arch- 


bishop of Westminster, delivered an 
address in which he set their minds 
at rest. A Catholic, he stated, may not 
belong to any party in any country 
that is definitely based on non-Chris- 
tian principles; but happily, he 
added, there was no party in England 
at that moment which took its stand 
on non-Christian principles. Since the 
British Labor Party was very active 
in England at the time, it can be 
assumed that the Cardinal’s words 
were addressed to its constituents. 

This official statement by the high- 
est Catholic authority and representa- 
tive of the Pope in England served to 
close the question of Catholics and 
the British Labor Party, and it has 
remained closed ever since. In fact, 
there is reason to believe that it has 
drawn closer through the years to the 
full Catholic position. 


Conversions of Jews 


Many people, reading some months ago of the conversion of the well-known 
Rabbi Zolli to Catholicism in Rome, thought of it as an isolated instance 
of such conversions. Yet David Goldstein, himself a converted Jew, recently 
quoted the British Army newspaper Lahayal, which is published by Jewish 
Palestine units, as saying: 

“Four thousand Italian Jews were converted in 1939-40, nearly one out of 
every ten Jews in Italy at the time.” 

Answering the confident statements of some of their brethren to the effect 
that these converts would repudiate their Catholicism after their “liberation” 
from Nazi and Fascist persecution, the paper continues: 

“It is not alone that the apostates do not recant, but even now, in 
liberated Italy, there are many cases of open conversions among adults 
through mixed marriages.” 

In an effort to stop the trend, the same paper goes on to warn Jews against 
it. After telling of the rescuing of Jewish lives by priests, monks and nuns, 
it continues: 

“They are not satisfied with physical rescue; they seek ‘to rescue the soul’ 
as well. ... The physical destruction of millions of Jews is nearing its 
end, and already the second phase is setting in, the phase of destruction 
through baptism... . It is our duty to warn of the danger and to call 
all loyal Jews to declare war on conversions.” 


Formula for Fear 


A sign in front of-a London church, placed there during the air raids, read: 
“If your knees knock, kneel on them.” 
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Tests of Character (31) 


On Being a Spendthrift 


L. M. Merrill 


While it is a bad character trait to be niggardly, it is almost equally as bad to 
be a spendthrift. A spendthrift is one who foolishly and wastefully and usually 
selfishly squanders money, whether he happens to possess only a little, or 
whether he has much. He is a very undependable sort of person, and whoever 
ties up with him in any way —in marriage, in business, in social ventures of any 
kind, is bound ta rue it. The spendthrift can be known by the following 
earmarks: 


1. He is almost totally without a sense of obligation toward past indebtedness 
and present duties. He may have any number of bills on hand, for things he 
obtained on credit, but he never thinks of them when he has money in his 
pocket. He can always think of new ways to spend his money, and when the 
money is gone, of new ways to obtain credit. Sometimes with this irresponsibility 
toward just debts, he has an engaging trait of generosity, which, however, is not 
to be admired. He is lavish with tips and magnanimous with friends. 


2. He is an easy mark for get-rich-quick-schemes and for gambling in any 
form. He is always about to make a lucky strike to pay off all his creditors. He 
cannot pass a slot machine without throwing away money on it; and he is 
always working on a scheme whereby he will be able “to clean up” on the horse 
races. With this tendency to gamble, there usually goes a habit of trying to 
borrow from anyone who will show the least sign of willingness to lend. Those 
who lend him money are usually treated about the same as his creditors in 
business. 


3. The spendthrift can be utterly unconcerned about the sorry condition in 
which he leaves those who are dependent upon him. If he has a family, it can 
go without the necessities of life to keep him in pocket money. He will permit 
his wife to take a job, rather than to give up some of his own money to provide 
for her and the children. Many and many a broken home, and many a miserable 
home, has been made such by a spendthrift husband and father. 


If you neglect your honest debts, if you waste needed money in gambling, and 
if you permit your family to suffer while you live for the day and on the day, 
then you belong in the class of spendthrifts. It will take serious self-examination 
and self-criticism, and mighty will-power, to change you. If you don’t change, 
the world is going to be very much unhappier because of you. 
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The Devil’s Peace Plans 


Like a general planning a military campaign, the Prince of Darkness is 


readying his forces for peace. 


He has you in mind as he plots. 


D. F. Miller 


Characters: 


Satan, Prince of plotters against 
mankind 

The Red Devil 

The Blue Devil 

The Green Devil 


Satan: Well, here we are. The war 
is over, with all its glorious oppor- 
tunities for human damnation, with 
all its new temptations and new sins, 
with all its power to make men our 
tools because they have failed to learn 
that He whose Omnipotence made 
the world can be found in the midst 
of suffering and pain and death. 
Tragic though the war’s end be for 
our cause, I don’t want any moping 
and brooding among you. In my 
visitations during the past week, I 
have come across some devils who 
were acting as if our cause was en- 
tirely lost. They seem to be ready to 
lay down their arms and hand over 
the whole of mankind to our sworn 
Enemy! I’ll have none of that! Our 
cause is never hopeless! We have just 
as many tricks to use in peace as we 
have for war, though it may take a 
little more ingenuity to exploit them 
to the full. If we use the brilliant in- 
tellects we have been given, we can 
reap a harvest of souls just as rich as 
any garnered during war. Now you 
three devils are going to be big opera- 
tors in our postwar plans. I want you 
to tell me what your programs are, 
and I warn you that if they aren’t 
good, I'll find someone to take your 
places. We’ll hear from you first, Red. 


Red: I will admit, your infernal 
Majesty, that at the sudden and un- 
expected news of peace, coming as it 
did on the day of that Lady’s triumph 
(who has done more to thwart and 
obstruct our efforts than any other 
created influence in the world) I was 
for a moment overwhelmed with great 
gloom. I had laid my plans well for 
what appeared to be another year of 
bloody war. Through my subordi- 
nates, I controlled completely some 
of the cruelest minds ever to have 
crossed the face of history. I was ready 
to make the most stalwart believers 
in the One Above quaver in their 
belief as the blood flowed all around 
them. I was — 

Satan: Enough of that reminiscing, 
thou red demon of blood and war! 
The past is dead. We are not inter- 
ested in what you might have done, 
or were going to do, if things had 
turned out differently. What are your 
plans now? 

Red: After a moment of chagrin 
and discouragement, I completely re- 
covered. With my usual crafty inge- 
nuity, I put aside the old plans and 
prepared a new program. I am no 
longer gloomy. I am filled with hope. 
I've got what it takes to turn peace 
into a broad road to hell. Let me tell 
you about it. 

Satan: Do so, but quickly. 

Red: My business, as you know, is 
war. Did you ever stop to think that 
there are many kinds of war? Of 
course the easiest kind to recognize 
is that in which one nation goes at 
another with all the scientific imple- 
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ments of destruction and death that 
we have helped them to devise. But 
there are other kinds that the public 
doesn’t immediately recognize. I’ve got 
some of them under way already. 

Satan: For instance? 

Red: Well, who ever stops to think 
that Communism, that popular brand 
of plausible contradictions and false 
principles, is in its very essence 
nothing else but war? My Communis- 
tic minions believe that strife and 
conflict between human beings are 
good in themselves, necessary and in- 
evitable. They promote them where- 
ever they operate. They break down 
all resistance to war by the craziest 
arguments against the existence of 
Him whom we hate, by tiresome repe- 
titions of the falsehoods that there 
isn’t any soul, nor any virtue, nor any 
conscience, nor any law. Personally, 
I don’t pretend to see a jot of sense 
in all this stuff, and can’t understand 
its appeal, when I have to look right 
at souls every day. But somehow it 
appeals to large numbers of those 
louts called human beings, and who 
am I to resist what contributes to 
their damnation? 

Satan: Not only should you not re- 
sist, but you should be promoting it! 

Red: Oh, I am, never you fear, your 
majestic vileness! Watch me working 
in the ranks of laboring men! Watch 
me work in reverse for Communism 
by inspiring capitalists to hate labor! 
Watch them scrap with each other 
from here on. My slogan is: make 
every workingman a Communist, and 
make every employer and capitalist a 
labor-hater. Then they’ll be continu- 
ally fighting and the net result will 
be that we'll get their souls. 

Satan: Very good, I must say. 

Red: But that’s not all. There are 
other kinds of war I’ve got going 
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already. Take prejudice, for instance. 
That’s war, isn’t it? When one man 
hates another with the same kind of 
immortal but damnable soul, because 
his skin is black, or because his na- 
tionality is different, or because he 
conscientiously practices a certain re- 
ligion — usually the true one — you've 
got war. The best part of it is that 
nobody who hates can ever get to 
heaven. 

Satan: Alright, Red, you’ve got a 
plan, I see. How about you, Sir Blue? 

Blue: I’ve got two weapons that I’m 
sharpening up for these postwar days. 
I hope you won’t hold it against me 
that it will take a little while to get 
them ready. It’s not my fault that the 
mood of the moment, for most people 
is one of relief and joy and gratitude. 
That’s natural right after the sudden 
ending of a great war, which ending, 
if I do say so, my Red brother should 
have prevented. But the mood of the 
moment will pass, and then you'll 
find me in the midst of the masses, 
swinging my scythes of discourage- 
ment and fear. I will mow them down 
by the thousands. 

Satan: You might be a little more 
specific, my Blue Baby. 

Blue: (Wearily) One would think 
you had never seen the record of all 
my victims. You know how I work. 
You’ve told me yourself that when 
everything else fails, there’s nothing 
like a little discouragement to break 
souls down. Anyway, my plan is this. 
The war was fought, so the victors 
said, for high-sounding aims. Freedom 
from want, freedom from fear, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of religion. 
How long do you think it is going to 
take me to make people feel discour- 
aged over the prospect of realizing 
these freedoms? Watch the new batch 
of seven or eight million unemployed 
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in the U. S.! Watch the victims of 
tyrannical Communistic governments! 
Watch the people who haven’t a 
thing to say about their bodies or 
their souls! Of course it’s true that 
nobody can really hurt their souls 
from the eternal viewpoint, and fur- 
thermore, if they had the courage, 
they could do a lot to realize the 
necessary freedoms. But that’s where 
discouragement comes in. When they 
are discouraged about getting justice 
and freedom from their fellow-man, 
they soon become discouraged about 
God. It isn’t logical, but that’s the 
way it works. And then they are 
mine. 


Satan: True enough. 


Blue: You bet it’s true. Then I’ve 
got fear to work with too. Do you 
know that I’ve already started a 
couple of small-scale panics just on 
the basis of the discovery of the 
atomic bomb? I’ve got people already 
saying: This is the end of civilization; 
this is something bigger than God; 
this we cannot escape; we are done 
for. The craven fools! As if He Who 
created the atoms and gave men the 
minds that can discover their secrets 
hadn’t a word to say nor a power 
greater a million times than all the 
atomic bombs that will ever be 
devised. 


Satan: You're forgetting yourself, 
Blue. It is contemptible in a demon 
to pay tribute to our Enemy. Don’t 
forget the indignity of your office. 


Blue: I’m only trying to show you 
what I can do against great odds. De- 
spite the infinite power of our Enemy, 
I'll squeeze out of the atomic bomb 
enough fright and fear to destroy the 
faith and damn the souls of plenty 
of human beings. Watch me. 

Satan: That’s the spirit. I like to 


see you keeping abreast of these scien- 
tific developments and using them 
for our own unholy purposes. Now 
how about you, Green? 

Green: It would seem, your Grace- 
less Highness, that there would be 
little left for me, after Red and Blue 
have had their pickings. But that 
would be a wrong conclusion. They 
fight with, war and hate and discour- 
agement and fear, and perhaps will 
win a few souls here and there. But 
I will fight with money and greed and 
prosperity, and it will take a regiment 
of fallen angels to count my victims. 

Satan: Oh, ho! A landslide in the 
making, eh? 

Green: Call it what you will, it will 
destroy many. I’m not upset by the 
fact that Red and his cohorts failed to 
keep the war going. While I control 
many during a war, I think I can do 
even better in peace. 

Satan: Very interesting, I must say, 
in view of the fact that there is so 
much gloom among the minions since 
peace was announced. 


Green: The reasoning is simple. 
Lots of people pray during a war, 
because they are in danger, or because 
they have a loved one in danger, or 
because they have already suffered 
some great hardship. I always say that 
sorrow leads as many people to the 
One we hate as it turns away. But 
not so with money and prosperity and 
the gratifications of greed. After a 
war that deprived so many people of 
so many things, there is bound to 
come a period of prosperity. Not right 
away, perhaps, while the adjustments 
are being made, but ‘after a little 
while all the manufacturers will be 
going full speed producing the things 
that were out of circulation so long; 
most of the unemployed will be ab- 
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sorbed into jobs, which for a while 
will pay good wages. Oh, I admit, 
there will be some trouble for Brother 
Blue to gain from; but there will be 
millions who will find life pretty 
pleasant. They will have plenty of 
money, leisure, comfort, conveniences. 
That is the time for me. Some will 
make money their god, and keep 
scrambling for more and more. Some 
will steep themselves in rotten pleas- 
ures, the kind that sell them to us 
body and soul. And a vast majority 
will forget all about our Supreme 
Enemy, as though they owed Him 
nothing and needed Him not at all. 

Satan: A pretty picture, indeed. Let 
us hope it will turn out as rosy as it 
looks. 

Green: It will. Have you no mem- 
ory for the thousands upon thousands 
who were weaned away from all their 
natural and instinctive duties to the 
Invisible but Omnipotent One, when, 
in the prosperous 20’s, they were sur- 
rounded by comfort and plenty? 

Satan: But if they do that, another 
depression will come, and all your 
power will evaporate, as they flock 


back to the only real Source of all 
things. 

Green: But how many victims I 
will have made in the meantime! 
How many will have come to us 
through the portals of death! And 
when a depression does come, I'll 
have a new program ready. 

Satan: That’s very encouraging. In 
fact, I’m surprised and pleased at the 
way in which all of you have realized 
your responsibilities and planned 
your work. But while you plan your 
offensives, be not unmindful of a 
stout defense. The best laid plans of 
any demon can turn out to be duds 
unless a good defense is laid. A de- 
fense against human prayer — that 
terrible practice that tortures and 
shackles us. Don’t let them pray; keep 
them busy, keep them proud and in- 
dependent and self-reliant, so that 
they won’t pray. A defense against 
humility and gratitude and penance 
— those awful qualities that make the 
Infinite One bend down from heaven 
and take them in His arms. Now off 
to your posts, and multiple damna- 
tion go with you! 


Taking Up a Collection 


A priest of the Mans region of France who had sheltered and guided Allied 
parachutists was betrayed and obliged to take flight, reports the Catholic Bulletin 
of Paris. On the run from the Gestapo, he arrived one evening at a farm just 
ahead of his pursuers, while the family were having their evening meal. ‘The 
Germans forced their way in to find the family at table and waited on by the 


priest, disguised as a servant. 


“You see there is no priest here,” the farmer told the Germans. ““There may, 
however, be one hidden in the buildings without my knowing it, so do your 
duty and search the house from the cellar to the garret, and the outbuildings 


too.” 


Turning, to the priest, the farmer said: “Jacques, take the lantern and show 
these gentlemen everywhere. Let them examine every corner of the farm.” 

The Gestapo searched the whole place carefully, muttering and cursing as they 
did so. Then, as they were about to leave in a bad temper, the priest said to 


them: 


“Gentlemen, don’t forget the servant, please.” 
And the officer in charge gave him five marks, thanking him for his help. 
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The Bible’s Original 


How the Word of God has managed to come down through the centuries, through 
innumerable copyings and translations, is a story little known. 


E. A. Mangan 


Most people stand and admire a 
masterpiece of painting or sculpture. 
Some few really study and try fully 
to appreciate all the beauty in a 
masterpiece. Very few translate into 
their lives in practical terms all the 
wealth offered by a real treasure of 
art. This is because all but a very 
few do not stop to think of the story 
behind the gem. To realize what 
thought and worry and pain and 
labor and literally sweat and blood 
have combined to produce a work of 
art is fully and practically to appre- 
ciate the work. 

Perhaps because people very seldom 
stop to consider the story behind the 
Bible they never learn really to ad- 
mire and love it. God wrote the Bible 
but He never promised to keep it for 
us. The preservation of the Bible, a 
stupendous human work, has enlisted 
the labor and pains of more men 
down through the centuries than 
almost all other treasures put to- 
gether. 

Just one of the many kinds of labor 
that have been expended on preserv- 
ing the Bible is text criticism. In this 
article, I propose to touch on the 
meaning, the necessity and the history 
of the science called “Text Criticism” 
in order to promote and stimulate 
love and zeal for the Great Book of 
all times, still The Best Seller of the 
centuries. 


A Human Task 

God wrote the Bible. But He wrote 
it through human hands. At different 
times during over fifteen hundred 


years, God used men as instruments 
to write the seventy-two books that 
form what we know as the Bible. 
Therefore men wrote the Bible as 
instruments of God. Men also have 
copied it. God has not been pleased 
to protect the text miraculously from 
all corruption. 

The autographs, or the first copies 
of the books made by the original 
authors, written as they were upon 
a perishable material known as 
papyrus, soon disappeared in spite of 
special care lavished lovingly upon 
them. Each copy — done by hand for 
centuries — brought unintentional or 
intentional changes in the text. Even 
attempts to correct errors produced 
new mistakes. Hence from the very 
beginning the need of what is called 
Textual Criticism was apparent. 


Textual Criticism 

The object of textual criticism is to 
restore as nearly as possible the origi- 
nal text of a work, the autograph of 
which has been lost. Textual criticism 
has no application except in regard to 
a work whose original does not exist; 
for if it still existed it could easily 
be reproduced in photogravure, or 
published, once it had been correctly 
deciphered. 

No autographs of the inspired or 
Biblical writings have been trans- 
mitted to us, any more than have the 
originals of profane works of thé same 
era. The reason? They perished 
quickly. The Old Testament books 
and as far as we know, all the New 
Testament books, were written on 
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rolls of papyrus reed, and Cicero tells 
us that it would be a marvel if a roll 
of this kind lasted more than a hun- 
dred years. 

Hence, almost immediately, huge 
numbers of copies of every book were 
made and, as the work was all done 
by hand, naturally innumerable mis- 
takes were made in copying, the result 
being a vast variety in readings. 


Errors in Copying 

Corruptions or errors introduced 
into the text by copyists may be di- 
vided into two classes: involuntary 
errors, and those which were either 
wholly or partially intentional. To 
these different causes the variations 
of readings in the different copies of 
the Bible books are due. Before the 
art of printing was invented we can 
say that in all probability there were 
no two copies of any book that were 
perfectly alike in every text. 

Involuntary errors may be distin- 
guished as those of sight, hearing and 
memory. In the old Hebrew and 
Greek writing (even in the Latin, as 
far as that is concerned) many of the 
letters of the alphabet were so alike 
in appearance that one could be eas- 
ily mistaken for the other. Errors of 
hearing (similar sounds being con- 
fused) easily happen when one is 
writing from dictation. Finally, copy- 
ists often substituted from memory 
familiar phrases known to them in- 
stead of paying attention to the writ- 
ten book from which they were copy- 
ing. 

Deliberate or voluntary corruption 
of the text, though rarer than invol- 
untary corruption, yet introduced its 
share of variant readings. 

It is easy to understand from these 
few remarks, how numerous would 
be the readings of a text transcribed 
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as often as the Bible, and as only one 
reading of any given passage can rep- 
resent the original, it follows that all 
the others are faulty or incorrect. 


The Task of Textual Criticism 

There is no way really, exactly to 
estimate the number of variants of 
the Bible. Today it is estimated that 
in the New Testament alone there 
are over forty thousand variant read- 
ings and new manuscripts are being 
found every day. The divergent 
textual readings in the Old Testa- 
ment are more numerous, even pro- 
portionately so, because of the greater 
antiquity of the Old Testament 
books. 

However, the situation is not so 
bad as the above statements would 
seem to paint it. Because of the grand 
labor of thousands of men through 
the centuries, and particularly be- 
cause of the magnificent efforts to 
reconstruct the text of the Bible dur- 
ing the last century, by far the greater 
number of these variants are in un- 
important details. This is the unani- 
mous opinion of all authorities both 
Catholic and non-Catholic, and so the 
statement can be taken as historically 
true. 

In regard to the New Testament 
for instance—that is, the original 
Greek of the New Testament — the 
vast majority of variant readings are 
not at all important. An immense 
number concern the most unim- 
portant details. A reasonable doubt 


-affects only a very small part of the 


text and only in about twelve small 
passages do the variant readings con- 
stitute a really important difference. 
The New Testament is today then, 
according to all scholars, not only 
substantially but even in details, the 
same as it was when it came from the 
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pens of Saints Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, Paul and the other men who 
wrote the books. 

This is not true of course in regard 
to the Old Testament. But here again 
the vast majority of variant readings 
are unimportant. It is a conservative 
statement, for instance, to say that the 
Old Testament text is substantially 
intact and the same as it was when 
written so many hundreds of years 
ago. 

Such is the glorious result of the 
labors of men who have literally 
strained every nerve and used every 
device of scholarship to give us read- 
ings of the Bible books just as they 
were written by God originally. 


General Principles of Text 

Criticism 

This important work has _ been 
done according to scientific principles. 
It may be well shortly to state the 
principles upon which text criticism 
is based and perhaps later we may be 
able to show in another article how 
these principles have been worked 
out and applied so successfully. 

In order to re-establish a text in all 
its purity, or at least to eliminate as 
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far as possible, its successive falsifica- 
tions, it is necessary to consult and 
weigh and sift all the evidence. As a 
case in court must be decided on 
evidence, so a text must stand or fall 
according to the evidence for or 
against it. 

All evidence may be divided into: 
external, or that furnished by docu- 
ments reproducing the text in whole 
or in part, in the original language 
or in translations; and internal evi- 
dence, or that which results from 
examining the text itself independ- 
ently of extrinsic or external author- 
ity in favor of it. For instance, the 
style of a book, its vocabulary, its 
references or allusions to history, 
archaeology, etc., the context of a 
passage, etc., may be called internal 
evidence. In other words when apply- 
ing the rules of internal evidence, a 
text restorer is merely applying the 
rules of common sense. 

To the sifting and weighing of 
these two forms of evidence, thou- 
sands of men have dedicated their 
entire lives. That the Bible we use 
today is substantially the exact mes- 
sage that God has given mankind, is 
due to the labor of these scholars. 


No “Softies” 


In the independent state of Nepal, on the northeastern coast of India, live the 
famous Gurkhas, a jovial people who are absolutely fearless in war, and have 
done some great fighting against the Germans and Japanese. One of the legends 
of Army lore about these people is the following. 


An airborne group of Gurkhas had been formed and was about to make its 
first training jump. The altitude for the jump had been set at about 1500 feet. 
About an hour before the take-off, the Gurkha sergeant approached the officer-in- 


charge and said: 


“I don’t want you to think my men are afraid, Sahib, but couldn’t the height 
be lowered to five hundred feet — for the first jump?” 


The officer explained that at five hundred feet the parachutes might not open. 


“Parachutes?” said the Gurkha, amazed. “The men didn’t know they’d be 
allowed to use parachutes.” — Bengalese. 
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For Wives and “Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Problem: Isn’t it better to have three children who can be brought up decently 
and given normal opportunities for successful living, than to have seven or eight 
children who will be handicapped and underprivileged throughout their lives? 
Why, then, do you persist in talking about the evil of birth-control, when it is 
so obvious to ordinary people that its effects are good? We parents resent your 
refusal to look at the facts in this matter. 


Solution: Like so many promoters and practicers of birth-control, you glide 
over the chief point at issue as if it meant nothing. And by implication, you 
misrepresent the simple injunction of the natural law, which no human being 
can escape. The point at issue is not whether you have to have three or six or 
eight children; neither the natural law nor the Catholic Church dictates: any- 
thing to you in this regard. The real issue is whether you may pamper. your body 
with sex pleasure in marriage, while you directly and deliberately destroy the 
purpose for which the sex powers were made and on account of which their use 
was made pleasurable. The natural law says you may never do this; that to do 
so is a sin and a crime. In other words, if you do not care to think about limit- 
ing your use of the privileges of marriage, you are bound by the natural law not 
to think of limiting the number of your children. 


It is by no means an abnormal or reprehensible thing for married people to 
want to live normal married lives, without undue limitation of the use of their 
privileges. The abnormality enters when they insist on excluding the normal 

_ results of such living. It is therefore very abnormal for a married couple to put 
up the argument: “It is better to have three children than eight; therefore we 
have a right to sex enjoyment without children.” If it were true that it were 
better to have three children than eight, the only valid conclusion would be that 


it is better to have only three years of normal married living than eight or ten 
or fifteen. 


The argument that eight children will suffer terribly where only three children 
would have an easy and wonderful time, is contrary to all experience, psychology 
and common sense. If the successful raising of children were in proportion only 
to the amount of economic capital the parents could divide among them, there 
might be an argument. But hundreds of other things enter into the picture, not 
the least of which is the. cheerful sacrifice practiced by parents and taught to 
their children. Usually when people say “I don’t want my children to suffer’ 
they mean “I don’t want me to suffer.” 
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On Acquiring a Tan 


The quest for a bronze skin is one of America’s wildest pursuits. Here are a few 


directions for beginners. 


J. G. Duyn 


THERE are many things American. 
One such thing is a coca cola, or a 
game of poker. A pied sport coat, or 
a new dance that packs about 2500 
volts is also American. And so is a 
sun tan. 

Come summer, you sit down. Every 
pale face in America sits down to 
plan what shade of tan to cultivate 
this season. You noticed “J. J.” had a 
beautiful tan last year. Of course, you 
can’t expect to acquire a more golden 
crust than “J. J.” That old boy was 
really brown. Few have the skin it 
takes. And the time! 

Those who keep lists of “long felt 
wants” and “crying needs” can mark 
this down: a rule book on how to 
cure the human skin. The apostles of 
baseball have their canon law. Like 
these and the zealots of other national 
pastimes, sun-tanners should have 
three or four hundred pages of 
minutiae for the instruction of the 
ignorant. A lack of brain cell activity 
is very much in evidence regarding 
the art of sun tanning. 

Now one of the things most neces- 
sary is some good, clean, blue weather. 
No bleary-eyed sun can be tolerated. 
If you belong to the extremists you 
might even buy a thermometer. The 
surest guarantee that you know what 
you are doing is that you gauge your, 
sun. Gauge your sun, and the chances 
are some chum won't be telling you, 
“You have a sweet burn there, my 
man!” And give you a fat slap on the 
back to prove it. What does he care 
if you feel like an electric burner left 
on all night. 


Another step in the process is your 
choice of place, if you are particular 
about a place. You may like a back 
yard, a picnic ground, a beach, maybe 
a private roof. The Gallup Pole has 
made these the most popular resorts. 
In fact, any other place will cripple 
your chances of being considered 
legitimately tan. 

Take a back yard. Level out on 
some good green grass. A pair of 
sun glasses are required for your eyes. 
A gaudy, nay, the most gaudy bathing 
suit is presupposed. Every fifteen min- 
utes expose a new side. Nothing more. 
This is called hometanning and un- 
relaxed caution must be maintained 
throughout. 

Once a man neglected this bit of 
homespun. Later he complained that 
he had been made painfully aware 
that he had steamrollered certain 
clover preserves mined with a live 
bee. A tragedy eliciting truly pro- 
found compassion. Another time a 
woman tearfully told that she had 
almost had a heart attack when she 
had looked up to find a cat’s eyes 
looking into her very own. Well, to 
such finicky individuals is suggested 
a picnic ground. 

Various necessary evils accompany 
the picnic ground too. You must pre- 
viously resign yourself to having your 
ears rent by the exuberant screams of 
exuberant children. It has always 
been made plain that a tan is costly. 
One plague or another follows on its 
heels. Either you pay your tithes by 
allowing ants to scale whatever part 
of your anatomy they please, or by 
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fending off single-handed hosts | of 
infinitesimal gnats. 

If you prefer gnats, mind what is 
said here: Do not openly manifest 
opposition to them in any way. Their 
marauding is very often unwittingly 
stimulated by a lashing hand. In this 
way one might exhaust one’s resources 
and be unable to contend with the 
endlessly repeated “cheep” of that 
bird in the nearby tree. But the true 
American is willing to undergo these 
and other scourges for a good tan. 

If your preference singles out an 
ocean beach, a faculty of adroit cal- 
culation will stand you in good stead. 
Be choosy about your sand. Drift- 
wood twigs and sand fleas abound in 
some kinds. In fact in most. Others 
absorb and store up a fire with re- 
markable roasting potencies. It is this 
and a lack of meterological knowl- 
edge of salt air that has caused even 
experts in this field to turn a red that 
would enrage a very dull bull indeed. 
But salt air is really a peril in its own 
right. It has wrought havoc with even 
fairly well-tanned sunworshipers. 

Another hazard on the beach is 
sunstroke, commonly classed as a 
minor inconvenience. Enthusiasts 
smile in the face of a sunstroke if they 
survive to show friends a good dark 
shade of white after the third peeling. 
Generally speaking, it is safe to lay 
down this rule: If your epidermis 
begins to approach a highly devel- 
uped lavender, flee. Your chances for 
a tan are unequivocally negative. 

Your greatest foe on the beach is 
the sun, strange as it seems. The sun 
is a beautiful creature of God, but 
abused, it wreaks excoriating ven- 
geance on the impatient tanner. How- 
ever, it is traditional that each, yea, 
all should disregard salutary admoni- 
tions of this nature. Yes. Though they 
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are perfectly promulgated among un- 
initiates, by legitimate and self-con- 
stituted custodians of public and pri- 
vate hygiene, there are libraries of 
Statistics showing countless casualties 
of overdose of violet ray. Despair has 
caused many to lapse into a morbid 
silence on this matter. 

There is no space to consider the 
effects of a warm sea wind. To be 
brief, even though you are already a 
Hollywood imitation of a crisp Poly- 
nesian shore-dweller, a warm sea wind 
will fan you into a live coal. No 
matter how sorry you are afterwards 
that you went to sleep in it. 

This intimidating meditation may 
give you high blood pressure, but to 
the average beachcomber it merely 
adds new callousness. However, you 
may salvage some hope for a tan, if 
you accommodate yourself to a pri- 
vate roof. 

If merely one point is made con- 
cerning the private roof, much will 
have been gained. It is this: There is 
no private roof. Simply that. There 
is no private roof. The least, the very 
least of intrusions will be an inquisi- 
tive, belligerent bird. And it is sur- 
prising in how many undreamed-of 
ways people can gain visual access to 
a roof. 

When tanning first came into vogue 
is open to discussion. The discussion, 
needless to add, will never be opened 
because the subject is of no interest 
except to the government. Any day 
now library dust will welcome the 
Agriculture Department’s new watch- 
‘pocket encyclopedia on how to get 
burned best in order to help use up 
the oceans of lotions overflowing its 
experiment stations. 

By way of historical note however, 
it must not be omitted that as far as 
we can see, tanning here in America 
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Atomic Bombs 


In the relief and joy of peace, men may forget the implications of the terrible 
discovery that came at the end of this war. Here are the implications that must 


be remembered. 


L. M. Merrill 


THE psychological shock of the dis- 
covery of the atomic bomb on the 
minds of the civilized world has been 
almost as great as its physical results 
on the areas where the first two 
bombs were dropped. This is some- 
thing that paralyzes even the power 
to imagine. If a hundred planes, each 
carrying one small atomic bomb, can 
do as much damage as 200,000 super- 
fortresses each carrying a_ ten-ton 
bomb load, then war will no longer 
be a question of battles and sur- 
renders, of victory and peace, of con- 
quering and subject peoples; now 
war will mean something like anni- 
hilation for nations —and_ probably 
mutual annihilation when only a 
little more progress in this new art 
of destruction has been made. 

There are two vital questions con- 
cerning the new atomic bomb that 
everybody wants answered. The first 
is the question of its morality, and the 
second is the question of the practical 
effect it will have on the shaping of 
the future world. 

The moral question, in some re- 
spects, is an academic one. By that we 
mean that there are so many nations 
and leaders of nations, and so many 
influential groups within nations, for 
whom the moral aspects of a problem 
mean nothing, that even if it were as 
clear as sunlight that atomic bombs 
were essentially immoral, this would 
not impede their promotion and use. 
Actually, it is not too clear that 
atomic bombs, any more than ordi- 
nary TNT block-busters, are in them- 


selves immoral. It is wrong for one 
man to kill another unjustly. It is 
wrong for a nation, in war or out of 
war, to kill a hundred or a thousand 
innocent civilians of another nation, 
who have no part in the war-making 
power or war-waging of that nation. 
So it would be wrong, for the same 
reason, for one nation to kill 100,000 
innocent civilians of another nation 
by the use of an atomic bomb. The 
immorality is the same in all these 
cases, though the crime takes on addi- 
tional malice by reason of the magni- 
tude of its effects. But it is conceiv- 
able that the atomic bomb could be 
used as purely an instrument of justi- 
fied war, if one assumes that war is 
ever justified and that destruction and 
killing can be considered as not im- 
moral in a just war. If a war plant 
has been built by an enemy nation, 
and civilians in the neighborhood are 
warned beforehand that an atomic 
bomb is to be dropped on that plant, 
it is hard to see how the dropping of 
the bomb would be more immoral 
than any other type of destructive 
bombarding aimed at a center of war- 
making power. — 

However, since it cannot be pre- 
sumed that war making nations will 
feel themselves restrained by the con- 
ditions that would make the use of 
atomic bombs moral, the practical 
effect of their indiscriminate introduc- 
tion among the instruments of war 
must be considered. That effect, as a 
matter of cold, realistic calculation, 
has enough power profoundly to in- 
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fluence the shaping of the future 
world. It must be taken for granted 
that the secret of the atomic bomb 
cannot be isolated or imprisoned; that 
other nations than the original dis- 
coverers will either gain access to it 
or rediscover it in their own way; 
that the secret will be expanded and 
enlarged upon far beyond the imagi- 
nation-shaking implications it already 
presents. In the face of these facts the 
world, i.e., the leaders and peoples of 
the world, have a decision to make. 
There are two alternatives, yet only 
one of them seems remotely within 
reason. Many will grasp its necessity 
without prompting, because they have 
some grasp of moral and spiritual 
values; the others should be forced 
to it by the sheer cogency of the con- 
sequences of the existence of atomic 
bombs. 


1. Wars As Usual 

The one alternative — the unthink- 
able one — is that international busi- 
ness, diplomacy and jockeying for 
balances of power will go on as usual, 
with every nation scrambling to pro- 
duce atomic bombs in greater quan- 
tity and with superior potency over 
its neighbors. The old economic 
struggles will shape up as usual. The 
financial giants of one nation will 
bear with controls and limitations im- 
posed by other nations, for just so 
long, and then, as scores of times in 
the past, will unleash the propaganda 
and plotting that is to end in war. 
And war will come, despite treaties 
and pacts, despite international meet- 
ings and agreements, despite popular 
appeals and inclinations. 

But next time it will be different. 
Any nation with 100 planes will be 
able to do more to another nation in 
one raid than 200,000 superfortresses 
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could do: today. For some nations 
small in area, that would mean com- 
plete obliteration over night. For all 
nations it would mean the wiping 
out of their capitals, their munitions 
factories, their army posts, their large 
cities, at one blow. Within a week 
after two nations went at each other 
with atomic bombs, neither nation 
would be left as a nation. The num- 
bers of: casualties would be in the 
millions. There would be nothing for 
agents of peace to haggle over after 
that war. 


2. A New Order of Peace 

The other alternative —the only 
thinkable one, even for the hitherto 
amoral type of statesman—is the 
establishment of a new unity of man- 
kind on the face of the earth, in 
which sovereignties of nations will be 
subjected to a world authority that 
will be given complete control of the 
atomic bomb and all its producing 
facilities, and with that as its sanction 
complete moral and judicial author- 
ity to decide disputes between na- 
tions. This kind of reunification of 
the human race has been proposed 
before the atomic bomb was discov- 
ered; but then there were too many 
men who still saw the possibility of 
some gain in war; who were not will- 
ing to relinquish a tiny iota of their 
sovereignty for the sake of assured 
peace. Now it can be foreseen that 
there will be no percentage of gain in 
war; now the God-given genius of 
man has proved what intellectual, 
moral and spiritual principles should 
have proved long ago; that war is 
absurd and that the only alternative 


of war and annihilation is a world- . 


wide unity surmounted by authority 
and ruled by justice and charity 
under God. 
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The San Francisco conference did 
not establish the kind of unity among 
nations that the atomic bomb now 
demands. It left too many loop-holes 
for war; it left too vague and unde- 
fined the concepts required for peace. 
It sanctioned too many vetoes, and 
was too conscious of the prestige and 
power that used to go with “bigness” 
in a nation. That prestige and power 
have been completely deflated by the 
atomic bomb. The smallest nation 
needs only 100 planes to wreck the 
largest, once it possesses the secret of 
atomic bombs. If that had _ been 
known at San Francisco, the little na- 


tions would have had far more to say. 

This thought of a unified world 
under a supreme authority does not 
mean the denationalizing of nations. 
Rather it means the humanizing of 
international relations among human 
beings. For better or for worse, the 
fate of every nation has become 
bound up with that of other nations. 
It will be for better, if the bond be 
recognized and sealed in a new order 
of fraternity and justice and charity; 
it will be for worse, nay, for self- 
destruction, if the nations think now 
that they can go on in selfishness, 
pride and the politics of sheer power. 








Progressive Child Training 


Here is a parable of the kind of education that insists that children should not 
be crossed and that their whims and desires should be granted under the guise 
of permitting them full self-expression, suggested by The Vagabond: 

Little Cynthia came to the breakfast table one morning in a bad mood. She 
pushed her cereal away, peevishly announcing that she wouldn’t eat the stuff; in 
fact, she wouldn’t eat anything that was on the table. 

“Well, my dear,” coaxed the progressive mother, “what would you like?” 

“I want a worm,” said Cynthia. 

Progressive Daddy, who was trained not to deprive her of her slightest wish, 
went out into the garden and returned with a nice fat worm which he laid on 
Cynthia’s plate. “There you are, my dear,” he said. 

“But I want it cooked,” she sobbed indignantly. So the worm was sent into the 
kitchen, where it was rolled in batter, cooked a golden brown, and brought back. 

“I want Daddy to have half of it!” screamed Cynthia. Daddy divided the worm, 
pulled himself together, and downed his half. 

Again howls rent the air. In desperation Mother and Daddy tried to calm the 
child. “Please, please,” they cried, “tell us what is the matter now.” 

Cynthia answered: “Daddy ate the half I wanted.” 


Good Government 


“The only reason why government did not suffer dry rot in the Middle Ages 
under the aristocratic system that then prevailed was that most of the men who 
were efficient instruments of government were drawn from the Church — from 
that great religious body which was then the only Church, that body which is 
now distinguished from other religious bodies as the Catholic Church. ‘The Cath- 
olic Church was then, as it is now, a great democracy. There was no peasant so 
humble that he might not become a priest, and no priest so obscure that he 
might not become a Pope of Christendom; and every chancellory in Europe, 


every Court of Europe, was ruled by these learned, trained and accomplished 
men.” — Woodrow Wilson. 
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~ Thoughts for the Sbut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


On Fear of Operations 


There are some sick persons who have a very exaggerated fear of operations. 
Whether it be one of the ordinary operations, such as appendectomy, that 
suggests itself to the doctor in their case, or one of the more intricate surgical 
processes, such as an intestinal resection, they allow themselves to feel that there 
would be more danger in the operation than in the diseased condition that 
makes it necessary. And they are filled with morbid thoughts of operation table 
fatalities that they have heard about, and with dire suspicions that doctors cut 
human beings for the love of cutting and seldom know what they are doing 
or why. 

Such an attitude is both a grave obstacle to a restoration of health and, in 
some instances, a sin against the fifth commandment. Surely one would be 
grossly ignorant if he were unaware of the innumerable lives that have been 
saved, and of the pain that has been relieved, through the medium of opera- 
tions. Furthermore one would prove himself to be living in the unenlightened 
past if he did not know how simple and safe the science of operating has 
become through modern advances in technique and precaution. There are 
thousands upon thousands of persons walking the earth today who would not 
be alive were it not for the operations that cured some serious malady of the 
body. 

In the case where a simple operation would save one’s life, it would un- 
doubtedly be contrary to the fifth commandment for a person to refuse to 


undergo it because he mistrusted all surgeons and operations. We have known 
of Chrisian Scientists who carried their foolish belief in the non-existence of the 


body and of pain to the point where they refused to undergo a simple, correc- 
tive operation; they died, as anyone else would die, and their death was a great 
shock to friends who realized it was unnecessary. So it would be with persons 
who for any reason objected to any operation; they must bear some blame if 
they thus invite death. 

It would not be wrong to add to all this the fact that there is a sin against 
charity in the readiness with which some people accuse surgeons of not knowing 
their business and of wanting to operate without good reason. Anyone who has 
worked with surgeons knows that as a class they are second to none in con- 
scientiousness, ability and eagerness to relieve suffering. One may rightly feel safe 
and secure in their hands. 
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In Defense of Murder 


Murder, in a hundred different forms, has had its champions. But seldom has such 
a champion been found in the person of a bishop who calls himself a Christian. 


J. L. A. 


THE venerable 71-year-old Anglican 
Bishop of Birmingham, England, 
recently made the headlines. In a few 
well-chosen words he tossed Chris- 
tianity out the window and went to 
bat for the Nazi formula for racial 
purity. The New York papers quoted 
him as saying: “Fairly often we hear 
of a child being born pitiably defec- 
tive in mind or body and of the 
parents’ relief when it dies. I am con- 
vinced that in such cases euthanasia 
should be permitted under proper 
safeguards.” Then he adds: “Equally, 
from a Christian standpoint, as I see 
the matter, there is no objection to 
medically controlled _ sterilization.” 
There we have it, the supreme state 
weeding out the unfit by euthanasia 
and deciding who is fit to have off- 
spring. And this proposal comes right 
after the world has expressed its horror 
at the account of such doings in Nazi- 
land and has wiped out the brood of 
vipers there. 

Naturally the Bishop, advocating 
paganism, drags into his statement 
that this is according to Christianity 
“as I see the matter.” A_ perfect 
example of private interpretation! If 
this is Christ’s doctrine, it must be 
supposed that in some way or other 
He indicated His stand on_ these 
matters. Does the worthy prelate give 
us texts from the New Testament to 
show that Christ thought along the 
lines proposed? 

If the Saviour, on going to the pool 
at Bethsaida and meeting the man 
who “had been thirty-eight years 
under his infirmity,” had quietly 


slipped him a dose of poison to put 
him out of his misery, we would 
understand the Bishop’s allusion to 
Christianity. Can you picture the Son 
of Man encountering the ten lepers 
and slitting their throats because they 
most certainly were unfit? Or demand- 
ing that they be sterilized to prevent 
their having children? Of course not! 
This man of God merely throws in a 
sop “from the Christian standpoint” 
because he is supposed to be following 
the teachings of the Master. What he 
really means is contained in the words, 


-“as I see the matter.” He is trying to 


be a “liberal’’ Christian. 

We must remember that he advises 
sterilization, but only when it is 
“medically controlled.” Excellent! But 
who is to control the medical men 


_who are to control their fellow-men? 


What principles are they to follow — 
if any? Who should be sterilized? or 
euthanasianized (which, being inter- 
preted, means “liquidated”)? He will 
tell us that all this will be set down in 
detail in the law that authorizes these 
procedures. And if a model is needed, 
Adolph I had the code all worked out 
and reduced to practice. Anyone con- 
sidered “under proper safegards” as 
useless to the Nazi state received the 
treatment. Hitler wanted a race of 
super-men; hence all the “scrub 
population” had to be eliminated. 
“It’s elementary, my dear Watson.” 
But, suppose that such laws are passed 
and competent medical authorities 
agree that people over 70 are no 
longer useful to the state — what will 
happen to his Lordship? 
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This is not an exaggeration. Make a 
tiny rift in the dam that holds in 
check human passions and the dark 
tempestuous tide will carry away 
everything. Who could have foreseen, 
when our first divorce measures were 
passed, that “mental cruelty” and “in- 
compatibility of temperament” would 
some day be recognized as valid 
grounds for civic annulment? Who 
could have dreamed of the rise of 
Reno? Of Mexican mail-order 
divorces? They sowed the zephyr and 
we are reaping the whirlwind. 

The same process would be repeated 
with euthanasia. With a few friends 
on the proper medical control boards 
a powerful personage could eliminate 
the people who refused to co-operate 
with him. The words of the statute 


could be interpreted to mean many. 


things, could be broadened in scope 
as time passed and thought became 
more “liberal.” Eventually the state 
would be freed of the burden of 
supporting the undesirables and could 
afford to maintain in lavish luxury the 
“superior people.” Rather hard on the 
defectives though! But if the state 
has all the rights and man is made for 
the state, what are we waiting for? If 
there is no essential differene between 
men and cattle, then call in the 
veterinary to insure proper “breed- 
ing,” and a “pure race.” Seems we’ve 
heard that one before and roundly 
damned its author. 

The whole pronouncement is a 
model of illogical thinking. First we 
have the fact that the parents of a 
child born “pitiably defective” in 
mind or body feel a sort of relief 
when God takes it to Himself. What 
follows in the Bishop’s thought 
process? They shouldn’t wait for it 
to die but immediately after its birth 
should put it out of the way. Why 
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wait for God? What does He know 
about these matters? Let the parents 
look at their offspring with cool 
detachment. It is pitiably defective. 
(Just how defective it must be to 
attain the stage of “pitiable” is a nice 
problem in itself.) So — the death sen- 
tence! If it is pitiable, show no pity! 
Quietly do away with the little one. 
After all, if unborn babes have no 
rights (as many modern liberals 
contend) then the newly born have 
no rights either. It’s only a matter of 
time. And if we can kill children, why 
not adults? Why of course, “under 
proper safeguards.” 

The prelate then goes on to explain 
why these practices are necessary. The 
reporter summarizes his ideas and if 
the summary is correct, we can’t make 
head or tail of it. It starts off with the 
idea that “herds breeding at random 
sooner or later develop scrub cattle.” 
(Barnyard standards are usually set as 
the ultimate goal for mankind.) Then 
“under harsh social conditions of 
other centuries defective children were 
unable to survive, but today, with 
human social services, problem chil- 
dren grew up to create problem 
families.” If there is any relation be- 
tween this and the aforementioned 
cattle, we must suppose that under 
harsh social conditions of other cen- 
turies defective cattle could not 
survive, but that today, with better 
pasture, sanitary barns and expert 
veterinary guidance (equivalent to 
human social services) problem bull- 
calves and heifers grow up to create 
problem families. You might infer 
from the herd’s breeding at random 
that any cross between different 
Strains of steers would produce 
terrible results; that in-breeding is 
the ideal system. But if that is his 
conclusion, he should steer clear of 
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the cattle and go back to taking care 
of his sheep. 

The good man’s slurring remark 
about “scrub cattle” appeared in the 
New York papers just when the meat 
shortage had reached its peak; when 
seven million people were clamoring 
for meat, any kind of meat; when the 
populace would have greeted with 
bands and showers of ticker-tape a 
procession of several thousand head of 
the lowly lowing “scrub cattle” down 
Broadway or in Times Square. Why 
does he talk of succulent steak on the 
hoof with derision at such a time? 
Yea verily, even the “scrub” has its 
day and serves the purpose for which 
God has made it. 

Finally we have his own words of 
dread prophecy: “Consequently a 
scrub population was appearing and 
the war intensified the process.” War 
intensifies what process and how? We 
thought it was the “human social 
services” that were the cause of the 
“scrub population” and that under 
“harsh social conditions” there should 
be no problem. Most people have the 
erroneous idea that this war has 
brought about some fairly harsh social 
conditions. Or perhaps this was all 
just propaganda and the bombing of 
Britain and the robots and the over- 
work and the rationing add up to 
improved social services. 

Now what gripes the reverent 
gentleman is that there is appearing 
in his native land a “scrub popula- 
tion.” We would so much like to 
have him define that phrase for us. 
The dictionary gives us the following 
for the adjective “scrub”: “stunted or 
stunted-looking, inferior, mean.” We 
dare say that he is not referring these 
words to the aristocracy but to the 
underprivileged classes. The differ- 
ence between the top few and the 


lower many might be roughly stated 
by saying that the nether stratum 


drinks beer in pubs while the 
upper crust quaffs cocktails in 
lounges. 


It would be interesting to know 
just what percentage of the British 
army and navy were recruited from 
the “scrub population.” How many 
of these inferior men and women 
toiled long hours at their jobs for 
almost six years to bring safety to the 
superior population? Isn’t it just 
possible that a few of these “inferior, 
mean” people are now at rest under 
the waves over which Britannia ruled? 
Who held the German army at bay 
while 300,000 made their way to 
safety at Dunkirk? Who manned the 
hundreds of boats that did the marvel- 
ous job? Who held the line at El 
Alemain and then drove the “Fox” 
across North Africa and finished him 
at Tunisia? Whence came the per- 
sonnel for the “bridge of ships” that 
spanned the Atlantic in the days when 
the U-boats took their heaviest toll? 
Was it, perhaps, the “scrub popula- 
tion” which “was appearing”? And if 
so many of them were killed, how did 
the war intensify the process? 

When thes¢ “inferior” people, now 
in uniform, return to their home-land, 
many thousands of them are found to 
be “pitiably defective,” blind, arms 
and legs missing, unnerved by battle- 
fatigue. What does this representative 
of the Established Church propose to 
do with them? What does he offer 
them in return for their “blood, sweat 
and tears”? Euthanasia and steriliza- 
tion! So help me! And he dares to 
say that this is offered them in the 
name of the merciful Christ who 
declared: “Inasmuch as you did it to 
one of these, my least brethren, you 
did it to Me.” 
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The Butcher 


Portrait of a business man who forgot that wars don’t last forever, and that 


it is neither good for busi nor p 





people when he has the upper hand. 


t for the soul to despise the little 


L. F. Hyland 


AUGUST SCHMALTZ unlocked the 
front door of his butcher shop and 
raised the blinds that covered his 
store windows. He went outside and 
took a dust cloth from his hip pocket 
and wiped a fleck or two of dust from 
the plate glass. He put up a nice newly 
printed sign near the door which read 
“Open for Business” —in the exact 
spot where he had so often placed the 
placard which said “No Meat Today.” 
He went back inside the shop and 
lovingly reached into the refrigerated 
show case, moving a ham an inch to 
the right, turning a rib roast a bit so 
that it would appear even more 
attractive than it was at any angle, 
patting the sides of bacon and the 
pork loins and the veal roasts, while 
he smiled happily. He walked to the 
back of the shop and went into the 
cold room, appraising the huge stock 


of meat there. Rationing was over; 


shortages were ended: this was to be 
his first day of “business as usual.” 

Half an hour passed after the open- 
ing of the shop and there had been 
no customers. He went to the door 
and leaned against one of the posts, 
his 200 pounds beaming with affa- 
bility. 

Mrs. Jones came down the street. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Jones,” said 
Mr. Schmaltz. 

“Good morning, Mr. Schmaltz,” 
said Mrs. Jones. 

“Buying any meat today?” said Mr. 
Schmaltz. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Jones. “I’m 
buying it down at Mr. Braunschwei- 


ger’s.” Then she continued: “He never 
said to me: ‘Don’t you know there’s 
a war on?’ He never made fun of me 
in the midst of his other customers 
when I asked for a scrap of soup meat. 
He didn’t save all his meat, when 
there wasn’t much, for his big custom- 
ers. He has a nice big roast waiting for 
me this morning. He told me over the 
phone.” She went on. 

Mr. Schmaltz rubbed his hands on 
his white apron. They were sweating. 
Mrs. Smith came along, with her 
empty shopping bag over her arm. 
Mr. Schmaltz smiled graciously and 
said: 

“Ah, you are looking for a nice rib 
roast this morning, Mrs. Smith, 
perhaps? Or some fine pork chops, 
maybe?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Smith. “I’m getting 
them at Mr. Braunschweiger’s. He 
always refused me with a nice smile 
during the war. He never barked at 
me for wanting a little bacon. He 
always saved a few scraps for me that 
I could use for stew. He even called 
me up when he knew he was going 
to have some meat in the morning. 
Good morning, Mr. Schmaltz.” 

Mr. Schmaltz rubbed his hand over 
his bald head, then down over his 
eyes and face. Why, oh why hadn’t he 
realized that the war couldn’t last for- 
ever. He felt like crying. But his 
spirits rose as he saw the long, 
expensive car of one of the local rich 
men slide up to the curb. 

“Good morning, Mr. Schmaltz,” 
said Mr. Brown. 
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Mr. Schmaltz rubbed his hands to- 
gether. Here was a customer who 
would make up for all the little ones 
he had lost. He bought meat in huge 
quantities. He was forever entertain- 
ing at his big house on the hill. And 
Mr. Schmaltz had kept him supplied 
all during the hard days of the war. 
Had refused a dozen ordinary custom- 
ers to have roasts and chops and bacon 
and ham enough to give Mr. Brown, 
who always seemed to have enough 
points to buy anything. 

“I just thought I’d stop by and tell 
you,” said Mr. Brown, “that I won’t 
have to bother you any more. The 
packers have agreed to send their 
truck to my door on their regular 
rounds. They will now sell me all the 
meat I want at wholesale prices. 
That’s good for me and good for you, 
isn’t it? You'll have more meat now 
for your ordinary customers.” 

An agonized look came over Mr. 
Schmaltz’s face. He tried to think of 
something to say. 

“Ach, no, Mr. Brown. I want to 
keep my old customers. Can’t I sell 
you something? A nice slab of bacon 
perhaps? Of some first class lamb 
chops, all you want, or some prime 
ribs of beef? Just for old time’s sake 


I want you to buy something from 
me.” 

“Sorry,” said Mr. Brown, “I’ve 
already ordered everything I need 
over the phone. It will be delivered 
this morning. Thanks for all you did 
for me during the war.” His big car 
drove off. 

Mr. Schmaltz turned back into his 
shop. He sat down at the meat block 
and drove the shining cleaver into the 
wood. Then he dropped his face into 
his hands and wept. 

A boy stopped in the doorway 
and shouted: 

“Hey, mister, got any scraps of meat 
you can give me for my dog?” 

Mr. Schmaltz lifted his face and was 
about to swear at the boy. His jaw set 
and the words were already in his 
mind. Then he suddenly came to him- 
self, and got up and went over to his 
glistening show case. He reached in 
and took out four or five beautiful 
looking sausages. 

“Here you are,” he said. “Give these 
to your dog.” 

“Gee, mister,” said the boy. “You’re 
swell.” 

Mr. Schmaltz smiled a little wryly. 


Anyway, he thought, he had made a 
new start. 








Abolishing Poverty 
Revolutions based on the promise of an abolition of poverty often turn out to 
have an opposite effect. Arthur Birnie, in his Economic History of Europe, says 
that the Revolution of 1789 (in France) “might naturally be expected to mark 
an epoch in the history of French Poor Relief, but actually its influence was 
negligible. The Constitution of 1793 contained the high sounding declaration 
that the provision of work or maintenance was a ‘social debt’ which society owed 
to its poor members, and to give effect to this principle, the Convention drew up 
a grandiose scheme of poor relief. . .. Thereupon the Convention issued a decree 
declaring that poverty was abolished and appointed a fete day for the annual 
celebration of this event. . . . Meanwhile, the revolutionary government had 
confiscated the property of the hospitals, dissolved the orders of nursing Sisters 
and closed down the houses of correction. The old system of poor relief was 
completely swept away and nothing was put in its place. This was all that the 
Revolution had accomplished in the domain of the poor law, except to dry up 
the springs of private charity, which plainly became superfluous now that pov- 

erty had been declared abolished by legislative decree.” 
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The Bystander eavesdropped, recently, at a 
Senate Committee Hearing on the debated 
bill to establish a permanent Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission. At the hearing, 
Monsignor John A. Ryan spoke, and _ his 
words are worthy of universal hearing and 
consideration. They were as follows: 


& 

For the last forty-two years, I have taught 
the principles and rules of morality to var- 
ious groups of students, comprising priests, 
seminarians, nuns, laymen and laywomen. It 
is from that point of view, the viewpoint of 
moral right and moral wrong, that I wish to 
advocate briefly the enactment of the bill 
which is the subject of this hearing. 

Among the grievances suffered by certain 
minorities in our population the most grave 
and the most fundamental are those which 
we call economic. There are many occupa- 
tions from which the Negro is excluded be- 
cause of the color of his skin. Sometimes the 
offender is the employer; sometimes it is the 
employees. When an employer refuses to hire 
Negroes because he dislikes to have them in 
his presence or to come into constant contact 
with them, his reason is clearly racial, or if 
you prefer, psychological. When an employer 
excludes all Negroes because he has found 
some of them unreliable his motive is eco- 
nomic, but he acts unfairly when he penalizes 
a whole group on account of the faults of 
individuals. When he refuses to employ 
Negroes because his white employees will not 
work beside them, his motive is economic; 
and in the circumstances it may be excusable. 
When his refusal is dictated by the assump- 
tion that Negroes should be kept in menial 
occupations, his conduct is uncharitable and 
contemptible. 

In all these cases, the human dignity of the 
Negro is outraged and the virtues of justice 
or charity, or both, are violated. The Negro 
worker is not treated as a man possessing a 
natural right to reasonable intercourse with 
his fellows, nor as a brother having the same 
needs and claims as the white employer and 
the white employee. 





Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


Sometimes the Negro is excluded from cer- 
tain occupations by the rules and practices 
of labor unions. This is even more repre- 
hensible than exclusion by employers: for the 
wage earners have themselves been the vic- 
tims of oppression by stronger economic 
classes. It must be noted, however, that the 
great majority of those unions which refuse 
to admit Negroes are moved, not by racial 
prejudices, but by practical economics. The 
unions desire to keep the jobs for their own 
members or for their relatives and friends. 
This is clearly illustrated in the case of the 
2,400 Negro firemen in the South who, 
through an agreement between the railroad 
managers and the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, have been de- 
nied promotion to the position of engine 
drivers. 

Even the economic motive does not morally 
justify the exclusion of Negroes from employ- 
ment. Job scarcity should be dealt with in 
some other way than through the exclusion 
of a whole class. The sooner the unions dis- 
card this practice, the sooner will they bring 
about a rational and ethical solution of this 
very real difficulty. My conclusion, then, is 
that these discriminations by the unions are 
nearly always against charity and frequently 
against justice. 

x 

The most recent and one of the most 
flagrant instances of job discrimination was 
perpetrated a few weeks ago on the lines of 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company. 
Practically all the employees of that concern 
went out on strike against the promotion of 
less than ten Negro employees to the position 
of motormen on the buses and street cars. It 
was particularly flagrant because it deprived 
several hundred thousand citizens of trans- 
portation and prevented the production of 
an enormous amount of vital war materials. 
Apparently the responsibility for the strike 
was shared in a secondary degree by the offi- 
cials of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company. 

In connection with the foregoing para- 
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graph I should like to make a brief historical 
reference. Just one hundred years ago, there 
occurred another and enormously more de- 
structive attack upon a minority, in the same 
city of Philadelphia. In that case, the minor- 
ity was not composed of Negroes but of Irish 
Catholics. The motive was in part racial, in 
part economic, but mainly religious. The at- 
tackers feared that the despised Irish immi- 
grants would take their jobs, and they hated 
the religion of the Irish so much that they 
killed thirteen and wounded fifty of them; 
and burned two Catholic churches, the semi- 
nary, and “whole rows of Irish houses.” Two 
of the four principal leaders of the recent 
strike bear distinctively Irish names. If per- 
chance they are descended from the Irish 
who suffered persecution in Philadelphia a 
century ago, their recent conduct constitutes 
one of the scandals and ironies of history. 

Such discrimination, whether practiced by 
employees or by employers, is definitely im- 
moral. It is immoral because it violates the 
moral precepts of charity and justice. The 
precept of charity is expressed in the com- 
mand: “thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” This injunction is a part of the moral 
law of nature; it was proclaimed by God 
Himself to the Ancient Hebrews; it was re- 
affirmed and perfected by Christ for all man- 
kind. According to the teaching of Christ, the 
neighbor whom we are commanded to love 
comprises the whole human race. However, 
this precept does not bid us to love the 
neighbor as much as we love ourselves. It 
commands us to love him in the same way as 
we love ourselves, as a fellow human being 
who possesses the same nature and needs; to 
love him as a person who has intrinsic worth, 
as a person who is our equal because, like us, 
he possesses an immortal soul. This is true 
of every human being, be his skin white, 
black, brown, yellow, or any combination or 
mixture of these colors. 

x% 

The Christian precept of brotherly love is 
not satisfied by mere well wishing, nor be- 
nevolent emotion, nor sentimental yearning. 
It requires action, action which assists the 
neighbor who is in need. Now the need of a 
jok or of a better job is as great in the case 
of a Negro or a Mexican as it is in the case 
of a White American. By the. precept of 
brotherly love the White American is morally 
obliged to assist Negroes or Mexicans or any 
other minority group to get employment 
whenever he can do so without unreasonable 


or disproportionate inconvenience. That is, 
this obligation arises whenever there is a 
reasonable proportion between the need of 
the employee and the inconvenience, if any, 
that would be experienced by employer or 
fellow employees. Of course, no one is obliged 
to give up his own job to any other man, nor 
to provide him with employment at great 
personal sacrifice. Nothing of this sort is in- 
volved in the demand that the White em- 
ployer or the White employee refrain from 
practices of discrimination; for the employer 
merely consents to employ competent Negroes 
or Mexicans, while the employee merely 
works with them in the same shop or estab- 
lishment. The inconvenience, or hardship, 
which this course would impose upon the 
employer is so slight as to be negligible. The 
same man who sometimes refuses to hire 
Negroes in his store or factory willingly em- 
ploys them in his kitchen and dining room. 
His discriminatory practices are entirely il- 
logical. They are due to prejudice, arising 
from irrational customs and traditions. In 
some cases, the refusal of White employees to 
work beside Negroes derives from the same 
irrational and unchristian prejudices. In so 
far as their attitude arises from fear that 
Negroes will take their jobs, it is exaggerated 
or reflects a desire to maintain a selfish and 
unjust monopoly. In a word, neither em- 
ployers nor employees are justified in prac- 
ticing discrimination on the ground of dis- 
proportional or unreasonable inconvenience. 
Consequently, they violate the precept of 
charity or brotherly love. Their conduct is 
as definitely immoral as if they committed 
theft or murder. 
« 

So much for the precept of charity. The 
economic discrimination of which I have 
been speaking is likewise contrary to the pre- 
cept of justice. When God created the earth 
and commanded man to get a living there- 
from by the “sweat of his brow,” He did not 
exclude any race or group from either the 
benefits or the burdens of this arrangement. 
Hence every human being has a natural right 
of access to the bounty of nature and the 
opportunity of getting a decent livelihood. 
This right is a necessary means to life and 
reasonable self development. And it inheres 
equally in all the children of men. When, as 
is the case today, political and economic so- 
ciety is so organized that some men can 
enjoy this right only through contracts for 
the sale of their labor, then they have a right 
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to obtain these contracts on reasonable terms. 
The employer who refuses such contracts to 


any group, when he could do so without un- ~ 


reasonable inconvenience to himself, defi- 
nitely violates this right. The employee who 
refuses to work beside a member of any 
group, or excludes him from a labor union, 
likewise violates the right of his fellow men 
of access to the bounty of the earth on 
reasonable terms. As I have stated above, 
neither the employer nor the employee who 
discriminates against Negroes or Mexicans 
would suffer unreasonable or disproportion- 
ate inconvenience by refraining from such 
discrimination. When either of them is guilty 
of such conduct he violates not only charity 
but justice. 

The foregoing argument may strike some 
persons as technical and metaphysical. It is 
that, but all moral arguments must ulti- 
mately rest upon such a foundation. While I 
do not belittle arguments which are drawn 
from the traditions associated with our Bill 
of Rights or from human sentiment or 
human sympathy, I maintain that the most 
solid and scientific reasoning is that based 
upon the moral law. 


The saddest feature of the situation is that 
the opposition to the pending bill derives, 
not from reason and knowledge, but trom ir- 
rational custom, evil tradition, and palpable 
ignorance. It is asserted that the Negro “must 
be kept in his place,” namely, in menial oc- 
cupations and in a condition of servile de- 
pendence. This theory is based on the evil 
tradition which began in the days when the 
Negro was a human chattel. It has no war- 
rant in either Divine Revelation or the law 
of nature. The assertion that association with 
Negroes in work places would be distasteful 
and intolerable is refuted by the peaceful 
contacts which exist between the two races in 
other relations of life; and by testimony be- 
fore the President’s Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee to the effect that Negroes and 
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Whites do get along amicably together in 
many industrial establishments. Those who 
honestly maintain that the thing cannot be 
done are simply ignorant of the facts. They 
do not know what has been accomplished 
and they imagine difficulties that do not 
exist. Those who have had the experience of 
working with Negroes, find that their pre- 
vious fears and imaginings were without 
factual foundation. 
xR 

The problem of Whites working side by 
side with Negroes is no more difficult than 
that involved in the association of the two 
races in the school room. Some ten years ago, 
I directed the members of my class in Socia! 
Ethics at the National Catholic School of 
Soical Service to put down on paper their 
opinions concerning the proposal to admit 
Negro students to that institution. All the 
students of N.C.S.S.S. are college graduates. 
A small minority of those who wrote papers 
were unfavorable to the proposal, on the 
grounds that it was distasteful and would not 
work. A short time later Negro girls were ad- 
mitted to the classes of N.C.S.S.S., without 
any opposition or excitement on the part of 
the White students. If I were to assign a sim- 
ilar task to the students today, I doubt that 
even one of them would condemn the exist- 
ing arrangement. For several years now, I 
have had three or more Negroes in my own 
class. I have seen White and Negro girls 
sitting side by side in the classroom and as- 
sociating in periods of recreation. There has 
been no friction, no tension, nor any avoid- 
ance nor attitude of superiority manifested 
by either group. Some of the Negro students 
are not Catholics. Yet the members of both 
races treat all their fellow students, without 
distinction of color, according to the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, right reason and gen- 
uine Americanism. There is no reason what- 
soever why the same attitude and spirit 
should not prevail among members of the 
two races in the realm of industry. 


Marriage Success Secret 
Said a very charming wife recently: “I have reached the point where I 
definitely play second fiddle to my husband. And it makes me vastly proud of 
him. But I feel just a little proud too, over the fact that I definitely taught 


him how to play first fiddle.” 


Cancellation 
A Book-of-the-Month Club received this letter some time ago from one of its 


subscribers: 


“Please cancel my subscription. Your books are A-1. I am 1-A.” 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


The Price of Affection 

The ingratitude of children toward 
their parents, even after the latter 
have given them all they possess, is 
an all too common sight. Here is the 
story of how one father circumvented 
the ingratitude of his daughters. 

He had earned quite a fortune for 
himself, and after his two daughters 
were married, he decided to retire. He 
divided all his money between the 
two, on condition that they would 
alternately keep and provide for him 
from month to month. 

Very soon, however, the daughters 
tired of the task of taking care of 
their.old father, and began to quarrel 
and argue over the extent of their 
individual responsibilities toward 
him. Realizing that he had made a 
mistake in trusting them so complete- 
ly, the father went to one of his 
former business associates, a rich man, 
and asked his advice. His friend spoke 
as follows: 

“You have indeed acted unwisely, 
but there is one way out of your 
trouble. I will give you $50,000, which 
you will deposit in your safe. In a 
few days, while both your daughters 
are with you, I shall send a messenger 
asking for a loan of $50,000 in my 
name. Hand over the money without 
a word, and then see what happens.” 

The plot was carried out. A few 
days later, while both daughters were 
with him, a messenger came and said 
that he was sent by his employer to 
borrow $50,000 for a little while. 


“Certainly,” answered the old man, 
and went to his room and came back 
with several bundles of bills and 
handed them over. 

From that time on, his daughters 
and their husbands vied with one 
another in treating him with kind- 
ness and showering him with love. 
Some time later he died, and they 
rushed to the safe in his room to find 
the fortune they had been planning 
on. In it they found only this note: 
“It is a mistake for a father to give 
away his money, even to his children, 
before his death.” 


The Higher Service 

Once when King James II of Eng- 
land was visiting the famous Abbey 
of La Trappe in 1690, he expressed a 
wish to visit a certain religious who, 
desiring even greater solitude than the 
monastery offered, lived alone in a 
poor hermitage some distance away 
in the heart of a forest. Accompanied 
by his entourage and a guide, he set 
out for the place. 

The hermit had once been a very 
distinguished soldier, and was known 
as the Marquis de Nocey. Arrived at 
the place, the King conversed with 
him and asked many questions. In 
reply to one question, the hermit said 
that he attended Mass every morning 
in the monastery church at half-past 
three. 

“Nonsense,” exclaimed one of the 
king’s companions. “You don’t mean 
to tell us that you can make your way 
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through this tangled forest in the 
dark? And how could you manage 
in rain or snow?” 

The old soldier smiled as he 
replied: “I have faced and _ sur- 
mounted far greater difficulties than 
these in the service of an earthly 
sovereign. Would it not be shameful 
for me to shrink from the hardships 
I encounter in the service of the King 
of Heaven?” 

“Quite right,” said the king. “It is 
indeed a disgrace that men will do 
almost anything for human kings, and 
almost nothing for the Sovereign of 
the universe.” 


For Perseverance 

No doubt it has seldom been easier 
for Christians to take part in religious 
exercises than during the few days 
following the end of the Second World 
War, when thanksgiving services were 
being held throughout the land. It 
just seemed to be “the natural thing 
to do” — to join the throngs in thank- 
ing God that the war was over. 

It is good to be reminded, however, 
that infrequent (no matter how 
fervent) and public participation in 
great outpourings of gratitude for 
special favors, will not suffice to take 
care of the whole duty of gratitude 
owed by man to God. Gratitude is an 
everyday job. It should be offered for 
all the gifts of creation, for the glory 
of one’s dignity as a human being, 
for the image and likeness of God 
upon one’s soul, for the matchless 
destiny and the means to attain it 
placed within one’s grasp. 

If the gratitude so many felt and 
expressed over the end of the war has 
been a reminder of the daily duty 
of gratitude to God, it has been a 
grand offering to the Most High. If it 
has been accompanied by promises of 
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greater loyalty and love, it has become 
a permanent blessing. If it has not, 
it is to be feared that it meant little 
in the eyes of God. 


Thanksgiving 

A tiny First Communicant was once 
asked what she had said to Jesus when 
she had received Him for the first 
time. Fortunately, she was small 
enough not to be troubled by such 
a question. She said. promptly: — 

“I said that I loved Him, and I 
said I had waited a long time for 
Him, and then I recited my ABC's 
for Him.” 


Companions 

A man had been talking a great 
deal about his atheism to a lady, 
whose guest he was, trying to convert 
her to his way of thinking. Annoyed 
at his lack of success, he finally said: 

“I would not have imagined that in 
a gathering like this I would be the 
only one not to believe in God.” 

“Oh, you’re not the only one,” 
replied his hostess. “My horses and 
my dog and my cat share the honor 
with you. However these poor animals 
are not to be blamed because they 
are incapable of belief. A human 
being who denies God thereby tells 
the world that he loves evil and is 
afraid of the punishment he knows 
is his due.” | 


Theological Answer 

“Who created the angels?” a group 
of children were one day asked in the 
classroom. They all knew the answer 
to that: God created the angels. 

“Who created the devil?” was the 
next question. Most of them were 
stumped by that one, till one bright 
little child suddenly exclaimed: 

“God created him an angel, and 
he made himself a devil.” 
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Coincidences? 

Hitler declared war on Russia and 
invaded the country in the early 
hours of June 22, 1941, which that 
year was the feast of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help. 

On December 8, 1942, Pope Pius 
XII consecrated the world, and Russia 
in particular, to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. Twenty-five years 
before, the Blessed Virgin had ap- 
peared to three shepherd children in 
Portugal on the 13th of each month 
for six months. In the course of her 
apparitions she had predicted that 
World War I would be followed by 
another more terrible war, but that 
in the end, the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary would triumph over the forces 
of evil. The Pope would consecrate 
the world and Russia to the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary. As a result, the 
world would have peace, and Russia 
would be converted. The first of these 
apparitions to the children in Por- 
tugal took place on the 13th of May, 
1917. 

On the 13th of May, 1945, the 
United States, by formal proclama- 
tion of President Truman, officially 
observed V-E Day by giving solemn 
public thanks to Almighty God (and 
in the case of Catholics, to Mary 
Immaculate, Mother of God and 
Queen of Peace) for victory and the 
end of the war in Europe. 

Japan attacked the United States 
at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 
1941 — when it was already December 
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8 in Tokyo, the Feast of the Immacu- 
late Conception. 
And on August 15th, 1945, Feast of 


‘the Assumption of Mary Immaculate 


into heaven, the world celebrated V-J 
Day and the end of the war through- 
out the world. 

No truly Catholic heart will say 
that these have been mere coinci- 
dences. Rather, it will be remembered 
that there is a part of Mary’s most 
recent prophecy yet to be fulfilled, 
viz., that Russia will be converted and 
a long and happy reign of peace will 
be ushered into the world. However, 
a condition was laid down for the 
fulfillment of these heart-warming 
prophecies. It was that the Catholic 
world do penance for the evils of the 
modern world, in which they them- 
selves have shared. Let not that be 
forgotten, in the relaxation and free- 
dom that have come with the surren- 
der of Japan. 


Parish Adoptions 

Bishop McGuinness of Oklahoma 
City has put into operation a plan 
that is worthy of promotion on a 
national scale. It is called the “Adop- 
tion Plan.” By it a large and flourish- 
ing parish “adopts” a mission parish 
that cannot support itself, or a mis- 
sion territory where there should be a 
parish to take care of the souls living 
there but which cannot provide the 
means to build a church and support 
a priest. It provides the sometimes 
very small amount of money that 
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means the difference between neglect 
of souls and their full pastoral care. 
Five parishes in the Oklahoma City 
diocese are carrying out the plan, and 
more have promised to do so. 

The idea has limitless possibilities 
and applications. There are hundreds 
of parishes in the United States that 
could afford to adopt a missionary 
territory. Moreover the direct appeal 
based on the needs of a specific mis- 
sion area, backed by photographs and 
regular human contacts, may be 
counted on to stimulate extra zeal 
and charity on the part of most of 
the Catholics who live in well-ordered 
parishes. Many of these fail in works 
of zeal only because opportunity and 
contact are lacking to them. 

With the coming of universal 
peace, the missionary activity of the 
Church will be able to expand with- 
out limit. With the parish adoption 
plan, the poorer territories of the 
United States can be provided with 
the help they need to make their 
start; and many a destitute foreign 
missionary can be enabled to multiply 
many times the effectiveness of his 
work. 

Seeing the possibilities, one would 
like to promote a drive in which 
every Catholic parish that is out of 
debt and self-sustaining would adopt 
a specific mission territory or parish. 
How many mission problems would 
be thereby solved! 

% 
Postwar Military Training 

Now that peace has come, we re- 
joice that no hasty, war-inspired 
action was taken by the United States 
to impose compulsory military train- 
ing on all American youth as a peace- 
time measure of national defense. 
Now all of America will have some- 
thing to say about the matter, when 
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the discussion again arises, including 
the men who have been doing the 
fighting all over the world. Now the 
discovery of the atomic bomb will 
loom largely in the discussions, for 
already experts are suggesting that 
this bomb will change everything 
hitherto accepted as basic in the sci- 
ence of war. Now it will be possible 
to consider calmly and dispassionately 
whether compulsory military training 
is the only means of safeguarding our 
peace. 

The educators of the country did 
much to forestall the hasty action that 
some publicists so feverishly de- 
manded. The American Council on 
Education reports that in response to 
a questionnaire dealing with the 
topic, over 77 per cent of the educa- 
tors of the country were convinced 
that no decision on compulsory mili- 
tary training in peace should be made 
until after the war. Apart from that 
overwhelming vote, 47 per cent ex- 
pressed themselves, while the war was 
still going on, as against military 
training for all physically qualified 
men, while but 38 per cent were in 
favor of it, and 11 per cent were un- 
certain in their views. 

We ourselves feel certain that all 
Americans will be glad to have this 
question debated in the calm atmos- 
phere of peace, rather than in the 
heated and sensational circumstances 
of war. Prudence and wisdom will no 
doubt now find a less faltering voice. 

x% 
Yardstick for Prejudice 

Prejudice usually manifests itself in 
small ways. In fact, some of the ways 
in which it appears seem so insignifi- 
cant that those who are guilty of it 
would scorn the accusation that they 
are prejudiced. One of these small 
ways in which prejudice creeps into 
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one’s conduct is in the matter of using 
derogatory names for certain classes, 
races, nationalities, etc. The names 
connote two things: a sense of superi- 
ority on the part of those who use 
them, and a bland willingness to hurt 
those whom they wrongly consider 
their inferiors. 

The destruction of prejudice must 
begin with these so-called small things. 
We hereby call on all who sincerely 
believe themselves to be unprejudiced 
to eliminate from their vocabularies 
the following list of words, both in 
speaking to and of the classes for 
whose inferiority they have been 
made to stand by prejudiced minds: 

Nigger 
Kike 
Wop 
Dago 
Polack 
Sheeny 
Kraut 
Hunky 
Bohunk 
Frog 
Greaser 
Chink 


According to the locality in which 
you live, other derogatory nicknames 
may be added. The general rule is 
this: If it’s a name you wouldn’t want 
applied to yourself, or one that you 
know gives pain to a fellow-human 
being, don’t use it! 

xe 

Wall Street Haven 

A RECENT book is called “Chris- 
tianity in the Market-Place” (and well 
worth reading, we might add). This is 
the story of how Christianity has 
entered one of the most famous 
market places in the world. And how 
the market place is accepting it. 

The place is the Wall Street area 
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in New York, where the moneys of 
the world flow in and out like an end- 
lessly moving tide. On Williams 
Street, in the heart of this district, 
overshadowed by huge stone piles 
such as have come to be immediately 
identified as money marts, there is a 
little chapel called the Church of Our 
Lady of Victory, staffed by two priests, 
Fathers Pigott and Murphy, which 
offers abundant opportunity of reli- 
gious practice to the denizens of the 
Wall St. neighborhood. 

Three Masses are celebrated each 
day, at 8:00 A.M., at 12:15 P.M. and 
12:40 P.M. The last two are crowded 
to the doors, not only during Lent, 
but the year around. Confessions are 
heard every day during the Masses 
and on Saturdays and before feast days 
from 11:00 to 3:00 and from 4:00 to 
7:00. One can stop in almost any time 
during the business hours of the day 
and find a goodly group of people 
snatching a bit of spiritual rest 
and inspiration before the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Perhaps few of the “big men” of 
Wall Street frequent the Church of 
Our Lady of Victory. Perhaps most 
of its clients are the rank and file 
of stenographers, clerks, secretaries, 
tellers, etc., who handle millions — for 
other people. But we cannot doubt 
that the millions they handle, and the 
owners of the millions, will have less 
of the taint that so easily attaches to 
“big money” since Our Lady of 
Victory and the King of All Victories 
have found a home near Wall Street. 

x 
An “Honorable” Man 

Shed a tear for Norah Carpenter, 
pretty little English girl who bore 
adulterous quadruplets to a man called 
“Red,” an American soldier quar- 
tered in England. The European war 
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is over, and “Red” is due to return 
to the United States. The problem 
for Norah is whether he will go home 
to his lawful wife, or stand by her, 
his unlawful paramour and the three 
surviving children of the quadruplets. 

But shed a larger and more bitter 
tear for the kind of civilization that 
puts words like the following on 
Norah’s lips. When asked by a re- 
porter, sniffing a big story in the 
aftermath of adultery, whether she 
wasn’t afraid that “Red” would now 
be reconciled to his wife, she said: 

“No, he loves me too much for that 
and he adores the babies. Besides, he’s 
been honorable all the way along, — 
he’s not the type of man to change.” 

Where did Norah learn to talk 
such foolishness? No doubt from the 
cheap novels that speak of adultery 
as “a great love between soul-mates.” 
Probably from the trashy “true con- 
fessions” magazines that make honor 
a matter of giving in to every latest 
upsurge of passion. Perhaps, too, from 
the lives of some of her “betters,” 
society-page folk and movie stars who 
go into their fourth and fifth so-called 
marriages with the silly-sounding 
words: “This time it’s forever.” 

Poor Norah! Had she had only one 
child instead of quadruplets, she 
would have been just one more un- 
wed mother looking to society to help 
her sustain the fruit of her sin and of 
her trust in a two-timing American 
soldier. Because she had quadruplets, 
she was permitted to ask for the sym- 
pathy of the whole world over the 
fact that her lover might repent of 
his sin and go back to the wife he 
promised to be faithful to till death. 

“He loves me,” says Norah. No, no, 
Norah, we quote from the song, he 
can’t love you. His love has been 
given away. He has only lust left for 


you. “He is so honorable,” says 
Norah. No, Norah, adulterers are not 
honorable men. “He’s not the type 
of man to change,” says Norah. Ask 
his wife about that, Norah. She knows 
what type of man he is now. 
% 

Scripture Precedent 

Once St. Francis de Sales was sent 
by his sovereign on a diplomatic 
mission in France. As he was riding 
along in the carriage placed at his 
disposal by the King, a Calvinist 
approached and aggressively addressed 
him: 

“Monseigneur, I would like to 
know if the Apostles went about in 
a carriage as you do?” 

“Certainly they did,” replied the 
bishop, “when the occasion presented 
itself.” 

“You would have a hard time prov- 
ing that from the Bible,” said the 
Calvinist. 

“Not so hard,” said Francis. “Do 
you not remember how the deacon 
Philip sat with the eunuch of the 
Queen of the Ethiopians in his chariot 
and converted him, as they went 
along, to the faith of Jesus Christ?” 

“That,” the Calvinist interrupted, 
“was not Philip’s chariot, but it 
belonged to the Ethiopian court.” 

“Precisely, as in my own case,” an- 
swered the holy bishop of Geneva, 
“since the carriage in which I am 
riding is not mine, but has been 
offered for my use by the courtesy of 
the king, who knows that I am a 
poor man.” 

“What!” cricd the man. “Although 
you are a bishop, you are poor?” 

“Yes, alas,” said Francis with a 
twinkle, “and chiefly because your co- 
religionists at Geneva have seized the 


entire patrimony of the Catholic 
Church.” 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


Letters of St. Alphonsus 


To the Holy Father, Pius VI, 

Arienzo, 1775 
Plea to be Released from the 

Episcopate 
Most Holy Father: 

I have the honor of representing to 
your Holiness that, having become 
Bishop of St. Agatha of the Goths, in 
the kingdom of Naples, at the ad- 
vanced age of sixty-six years, I have 
been able with God’s help to carry 
the burden of the episcopate for thir- 
teen years. But I am incapable of 
carrying it any longer. 

I have now reached a very old age, 
since in the month of September I 
shall enter my eightieth year. But age 
is not the only obstacle to my contin- 
uing my charge. I have, besides, a 
number of infirmities that warn me 
of the proximity of death. I suffer 
from an affliction of the chest which 
has frequently caused me_ intense 
pain. I suffer, also, from a palpitation 
of the heart, and this has several times 
brought me to the brink of the grave. 
Finally, I suffer at present from such 
a great weakness of the head, that 
oftentimes I seem to be deprived of 
the very use of my faculties. 

This is not all. I am subject also to 
various extremely dangerous attacks, 
and against these I must employ 
bleeding, blistering, and other reme- 
dies. In the course of my episcopate I 
have received holy Viaticum four 
times, and Extreme Unction twice. 


To all these evils are added others 
which hinder me from fulfilling my 
pastoral duties. My hearing is much 
impaired; and this is a great incon- 
venience to those of my subordinates 
who wish to speak to me confiden- 
tially, and who must raise their voices 
to be understood. My paralysis has 
made such progress that now I cannot 
write a single line. I am scarcely able 
to write my signature, and even this 
is scarcely legible. 

I am so helpless that it is impossible 
for me to take a single step, and in 
order to make the slightest move- 
ment, I need the help of two persons. 
I pass my time either in bed or sitting 
in a chair. I cannot go through ordi- 
nations, nor can I preach. And, what 
is worse, pastoral visitations have be- 
come impossible to me, and my dio- 
cese suffers severely from this. 

All this being the case, and my 
death so very near, I think it my duty 
to beseech your Holiness to accept my 
resignation, which I formally tender 
in this petition, since I see that in the 
state in which I am at present, I can- 
not fulfill the duties of my charge, 
nor govern my flock. I confidently 
hope that your Holiness will take into 
consideration the miserable state to 
which I am reduced, and, in your 
pity, will console me by accepting my 
resignation. My flock will thus receive 
the care that I am unable to give it, 
and I shall be delivered from the 
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scruples that continually torment me, 
when I see my lack of fitness to 
govern. 

I await, with great confidence, the 
consent of your Holiness, as well as 
your blessing, in order that hereafter 
I may think only of preparing for my 
death, which is imminent. 

Alphonsus Mary 
Bishop of Saint Agatha 


To a Nobleman, Arienzo, 1774 
Conformity to the Will of God 
Live Jesus, Mary, and Joseph! 
My dear Sir: 

I have read your letter, and truly I 
have nothing in particular to say to 
you. For as to the pious exercises that 
unite the soul to God, such as prayer 
and the frequentation of the Sacra- 
ments, you already practice them. 

Take care always to keep yourself 
united to the will of God in all mis- 
fortunes. ‘May Thy will be done!’ 
These are the words that have made 
all the Saints. Ask without ceasing for 
the love of God, perfect conformity to 
the divine will, and perseverance in 
prayer. 

Pray also for me, as I myself am 
praying for you and your family. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Your very devoted and grateful 
servant, 

Alphonsus Mary 
Bishop of Saint Agatha 


l'0 a Group of Nuns, Arienzo, 
1774 


Consolation and Advice 
Live Jesus, Mary, and Joseph! 

My very Dear Daughters and Sisters 
in the Lord: Do not fear; I have 
written to Mother Maria Raffaella, 
and have formally forbidden her, 
under pain of grievous sin, to leave 
the monastery. Be assured, therefore, 
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that as long as I live, I will not con- 
sent that she should depart. Even if 
the Bishop of Scala were to obtain 
an order from the Pope himself to 
make her return to Scala, I should 
know how to take measures to have 
the order revoked. For the reigning 
Pontiff listens to me and is very 
favorable towards me. When I am 
dead, and this may be expected soon, 
God will take care of you. 

In the meantime, think only of 
obeying your Mother, of sanctifying 
yourselves, and of becoming more 
closely united to Jesus Christ. I feel 
a great pity for you because of what 
you have said; but your words, you 
must know, pierced my very heart. 
What would you do if God should 
call your Mother, who is very ad- 
vanced in years and feeble in health, 
to a better life? Would you then re- 
peat the same fine words that you 
have spoken? You should always be 
ready to accept whatever God dis- 
poses, to love Him, and never to cease 
being completely devoted to Him, 
even if the Turks should come, should 
kill your Mother, and should destroy 
the monastery. 

All that God does, is good. 

I conclude by blessing each one of 
you individually, and I pray Jesus 
Christ to inflame all of you with His 
holy love, so that you may think only 
of loving and pleasing Him, and that 
at every moment and in all your 
actions you may only occupy yourself 
with Jesus Christ, address to Him acts 
of love, speak to Him, and desire 
without ceasing soon to go to see Him 
in Paradise, there to love Him with 
all your strength for all eternity. 

Believe me always, 

Your very devoted servant, 
Alphonsus Mary 
Bishop of Saint Agatha 
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CATHOLIC AUTHORS 
Arnold Lunn, 1888- 


I. Life: 


Sir Harry Lunn was acting as a lay Metho- 
dist Missionary in India when his son, 


Arnold, was born in Madras on April 18, 


1888. His mother was the daughter of an 
Irish Protestant clergyman. Arnold was sent 
to Harrow after his parents returned to 
England. In 1907 he entered Balliol College, 
Oxford. He was secretary of the Oxford 
Union, but left without taking a degree. In 
1913 Arnold married Mable Northcote, the 
daughter of an Anglican minister. All his 
life he has been an Alpine enthusiast, and 
has held high positions in various moun- 
taineering and skiing groups. Msgr. Ronald 
Knox received him into the Church in 1933. 
Mr. Lunn was guest professor at Notre Dame 
from 1936 to 1938. Now he spends his time 
in lecturing, writing and skiing. 


Il. Writings: 

Arnold Lunn has written many different 
types of books. The Harrovians is a novel 
depicting school life at the great English 
Public School. The Mountains of Youth and 
A History of Ski-ing resulted from his ab- 
sorbing interest in his hobby. The Flight 
from Reason shows the irrationality of so 
many modern thinkers and scientists. Roman 
Converts is a bitter attack on those men 
who have gone over to Rome. A Saint in 
the Slave Trade shows the untiring zeal of 
St. Peter Claver for the souls of the Colored 
slaves. Spanish Rehearsal maintains that the 
activity of the Communists in Spain is 
merely a preparation for the world revolu- 
tion. 

Despite the varied topics discussed in the 
above books, Lunn’s greatest work has been 


done in the field of controversy. As he says: 
“I have been involved in many controversies, 
and have enjoyed them all, controversies 
about public schools, ski-ing controversies, 
controversies with the Norwegians, and reli- 
gious controversies.” Brilliant and eager to 
defend the truth and to admit the honesty 
of an opponent Lunn is at his best when 
attacking some hostile position. Before his 
conversion he exchanged a series of letters 
with Msgr. Knox which were published 
under the title, Difficulties. Two other de- 
bates have been published by Mr. Lunn. 
Is Christianity True? is the letters exchanged 
with C. E. M. Joad; Science and the Super- 
natural contains the continuous debate with 
a modern scientist, J. B. S$. Haldane. 


Ill. The Book: 

The title of Lunn’s story of his conversion 
is borrowed from the saying of the blind 
man in the Gospel: Now I See. The first 
part of the book tells the facts of his per- 
sonal journey to the Church. He explains 
that his great difficulty was in the acceptance 
of the tremendous fact of the Incarnation 
of the Son of God. The influence of Msgr. 
Knox and Father D’Arcy and Douglas 
Woodruff on the development of his mind 
toward Rome is indicated. The second half 
of Now I See presents in logical outline the 
rational arguments for the Church. This 
book is one of the better Catholic Apologeti- 
cal works of modern times. It shows that 
great thinkers can also find their way into 
the Catholic Church. Mr. Lunn has written 
a sequel to this book in Within That City. 
An educated Catholic should be familiar 
with the clear thinking of Lunn. 
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September Book Reviews 


The Catholic Church and the Churches 

Rev. Joseph W. Grunder has translated the 
monumental work of Rev. Konrad Algermis- 
sen on Christian Denominations (Herder 
1051 pp., $7.50). This book is really an en- 
cyclopedia of the history and doctrine of the 
Christian Churches. The volume is divided 
into five sections. The first part, of some 
eighty pages, is concerned with the nature 
and qualities of the true Church. It is a brief 
treatment of the field of Apologetics. Ap- 
proximately 450 pages are devoted in the 
next section to the treatment of the inner 
structure and history of the Catholic Church. 
The nature of the hierarchy and the role of 
the laity are outlined in this part. An ex- 
planation of the nature and development of 
the important tenets of the Catholic Faith is 
given extended discussion in this second part 
of the book. 

The remainder of the volume is devoted to 
the separated Churches. The third section of 
about 130 pages deals with the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches. The Eastern Schism is 
seen against the background of the tempera- 
mental differences between the East and the 
West. Friction was always present; a perma- 
nent rupture was always imminent. The de- 
pendence of the Orthodox Churches on the 
State partly accounts for their lack of growth 
and vigor. Another factor is their reliance on 
objective Liturgical worship that was never 
allowed to influence the daily life of the 
people and society. The history of the growth 
in importance of the See of Constantinople 
is traced. Now the primacy, at least of honor, 
has passed to Moscow. A brief outline of the 
various small National Churches that make 
up the entire Orthodox Church concludes 
the section. Mention is also made of the 
Churches that have branches in the United 
States. 

The fourth part, of some 250 pages, treats 
ot the Reformation. An objective evaluation 
of Martin Luther is given by the author. The 
abuses in the Catholic Church are readily 
adinitted. The excesses in the preaching cf 
the Indulgences are also a part of history. 
Much discontent was manifested throughout 
Christendom and Martin Luther was the 
spark that enkindled the conflagration. 
Luther was sincere in his desire to find in the 
merits of Christ a means of covering up his 
own sense of personal guilt and sin. The de- 


velopment of the Lutheran religion is traced. 
A study is made of other branches of Protes- 
tantism in the rest of the section. The origin 
and doctrine of the various sects that have 
sprung up in the course of the last four cen- 
turies adds completeness to the work. Amer- 
ican readers will be glad to see such typical 
American growths as Seventh Day Adventism 
and Jehovah’s Witnesses discussed. 

The last part of Christian Denominations 
devotes almost 30 pages to the various at- 
tempts at reunion among the different Chris- 
tians Bodies. At several stages in the course 
of history the Eastern Orthodox Church 
made overtures for reunion with Rome. In 
recent years there has not been too much 
done in the way of requests from the Ortho- 
dox, though periodically various groups have 
returned. The Orthodox Church has made 
some attempts to unite the various Churches 
that have preserved their national inde- 
pendence. Various Protestant groups, notably 
the Anglican, have attempted to effect an 
union with the Eastern Church. Some notable 
efforts have been made to reunite Protes- 
tantism with Catholicism. The brilliant 
philosopher, Leibnitz, labored for years to 
find a doctrinal basis for a union of the 
Churches. Bossuet, Cardinal Mercier, and 
Lord Halifax are other prominent names in 
the movement toward reunion. The Protes- 
tant Churches have seen their own internal 
disunity and have made some efforts to agree 
among themselves. The Federal Churches of 
Christ is the result of this desire. The three 
branches of the Methodist Church in Amer- 
ica have also been united. Father Algermissen 
sees in the axiom of St. Augustine the for- 
mula for any successful reunion. “In neces- 
sariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, in omnibus 
charitas.” 

This volume is undoubtedly of great value 
for a comprehensive view of the Catholic 
Church and the other churches. The treat- 
ment is thorough and scholarly. Even the dis- 
cussion of the Eastern and Orthodox 
Churches is fair and sympathetic. Perhaps 
the most important contribution of the book 
is the section on the little known history of 
the Orthodox and Protestant Churches. The 
doctrine in the first half of the book is a 
clear and orderly presentation of the history 
and doctrine of the Catholic Church. The 
only objection is with regard to the title: 
Christian Denominations. In a footnote on 
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LIGUORIAN 
PAMPHLETS 





FIVE MILES CLOSER TO HEAVEN 


By Chaplain H. F. Wade 


The Story of a Parachute 
Jump Into the Mountains of India 


25 Cents 


DON’T WORRY 
By D. F. Miller 


Rules for Eliminating the Chief Anxieties That 
Disturb Human Minds 
10 Cents 


ON SAYING “NO” TO BOY FRIENDS 


Of Interest to Every Teen-Age Girl, Who Likes 
a Date Once in a While 
10 Copies, 25 Cents 


CRADLE COURTSHIPS 


By E. F. Miller 


In Answer to the Question: Should High-School 
Students Keep Company? 
5 Cents 





Order From 
The Liguorian Pamphlet Office 











Motion Picture Guide 








THE PiLepce: / condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and criminals. 1 promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 


of reviewers: 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR GENERAL PATRONAGE 
Reviewed This Week 


Border Bad Men 
Captain Kidd 

Flaming Bullets 

I Love a Band Leader 


Previously Reviewed 


Adventures of Rusty 

Along Came Jones 

Anchors Aweigh 

Arson Squad 

Beyond the Pecos 

Boston Blackie Booked on 
Suspicion 

Boston Blackie’s Rendezvous 

Both Barrels Blazing 

Captain Eddie 

The Carribean Mystery 

The Cheaters (Formerly 
The Magnificent Rogue) 

Colorado Pioneers _ 

Corpus Christi Bandits 

Docks of New York 

Easy to Look At 

The Enchanted Cottage 

Enemy of the Law 

Escape in the Fog 

Fashion Model 

Frontier Fugitives 

Gangs of the Waterfront 

The Gay Senorita 

Her Highness and the Bellboy 

The Hidden Eye 

Identity Unknown 

Tl Tell the World 

Junior Miss 

The Lone Taxas Ranger 

Man from Oklahoma 

A Man to Remember 

Mr. Muggs Rides Again 

Nob Hill 

On Stage Everybody 

Oregon Trail 

Qur Vines Have Tender Grapes 

Radio Stars on Parade 

Renegades of the Rio Grande 

The Return of the Durango Kid 

Rhythm Round-Up 

Road to Alcatraz 

Rockin’ in the Rockies 

Rough Ridin’ Justice 

Rustlers of the Badlands 

Scared Stiff 

The Scarlet Clue 

Scotland Yard Investigator 

See My Lawyer 

The Silver Fleet (British) 

Sing Your Way Home 

Springtime in Texas 


Stagecoach Outlaws : 
Stranger from Santa Fé 
Tarzan and the Amazons 
Texas Manhunt 

They Met in the Dark 
~ Shall Have Faith 

A Thousand and One Nights 
Three in the Saddle 

Trail of Kit Carson 

The Unseen 

Utah 

Wagon Wheels Westward 
West of the Pecos 

White Pongo 

The Woman in Green 

You Came Along 

You Can’t Do Without Love 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 


Reviewed This Week 
Tell It to a Star 


Previously Reviewed 


An Angel from Brooklyn 

Back to Bataan 

The Beautiful Cheat 

Bedside Manner 

Behind City Lights 

A Bell for Adano 

Betrayal from the East 

Bewitched 

Billy Rose’s Diamond 
orseshoe 

Blonde from Brooklyn 

Blonde Ransom 

Blood on the Sun 

Brewster’s Millions 

Brighton Strangler 

Bring on the Girls 

Chicago Kid 

China Sky 

China’s Little Devils 

Circumstantial Evidence 

Cisco Kid in Old New Mexico 

The Clock 

Colonel Blimp 

Conflict 

Counter-Attack 

Crime, Inc. 

Dangerous Intruder 

Dangerous Partners 

Dangerous Passage 

Dillinger 

Divorce 

Double Exposure 

Earl Carroll Vanities 

Escape in the Desert 

Eve Knew Her Apples 

The Falcon in San Francisco 


The on Guardsman 
First Yank Into Tokyo 
Flame of Barbary Coast 
Flame of the West 

Frisco Sal 

Gentle Annie 

George White’s Scandals 
Girls of the Big House 

The Great John L. 

A Guy, a Pal, a Gal 

High Powered 

Honeymoon Ahead 

The Horn Blows at Midnight 
I'll Be Seeing You 

I'll Remember April 

Isle of the Dead 

It’s a Pleasure 


Love Letters 
Mama Loves Papa 
Marshal of Laredo 
A Medal for Benny 
The a 
Molly and Me 
Naughty Nineties 
One Exciting Night 
Out of This World 
Over 21 
Pan-Americana 
Paris Underground 
The Picture of Dorian Gray 
Power of the Whistler 
The Randolph Family 
Rhapsody in Blue 
A Song to Remember 
The Southerner 
Steppin’ in Society 
Strange Illusion 
Swing Out, Sister 
Ten Cents a Dance 
That’s the Spirit 
They Came to a City (British) 
Those Endearing Young Charms 
Three’s a Crowd 
Thrill of a Romance 
Trouble Chasers 

wo O’Cloc! ourage 
Uncle Harry 
Valley of Decision 
The Way Ahead (British) 
Weekend at the Waldorf 
What a Blonde 
Where Do We Go from Here? 
Why Girls Leave Home 
Within These Walls 
Wonder Man 
Youth Aflame 
Ziegfeld Follies 
Zombies on Broadway 











